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The London Times, Jan. 6, 1893, % 


a review of Capt. Mahan's 





new work, 


Fhe Natio 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER | 





UPON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND EPIPIRE, says: 








‘Capt. Mahan, if not the founder, is at any | 
rate the most eminent living expositor of what | 


may be called the philosophy of naval history. 


No historian and no writer on naval warfare | 


has displayed so profound a grasp of the true 
meaning of sea power as a determinin« feetor 
of human affairs. 
We 
shown us the true significance of the naval 
history of Great Britain. ... Of the way in 
which this great theme is treated we need say 


} 


For the first time, s° “ar as | 
aware, in historical literature, he has | 


little; no living writer is so well qualified to do | 
it justice as Capt. Mahan, and certainly the | 


true significance of the tremendous events of 


these momentous years has never been more | 


luminously or more instructively displayed.” 


The Influence of Sea Power Upon the | 


French Revolution and Empire. 
By Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S. Navy. With 13 Maps 
and Battle Plans. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, gilt top, 
$6.00. 


*.* In the same style: 


The Influence of Sea Power Upon | 
History. With 25 Charts of Naval Battles. 
&vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS, 


254 il ‘ashington ‘ St., Boston. 


Under King Constantine. 


Three Idylls, from a new poet, of the post-Arthurian 
days of English chivalry, two telling how the good 
knights “‘San Peur” and “Kathanal” show love that 
overcomes and rises above passion, the third telling 
how the knightly boy, “ Christalan,” being crippled and 
so deprived of knighthood, saved the life of the King 
Constantine to his own deadly hurt, and dying was 
made knight “ valiant and true.” 


12mo, Large-Paper, White Vellum Cloth, 
Paper (this edition limited to 500 “opies). 








Hand-Made 
$1.50. 
*, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

The Publishers have pleasure in calling attention to 
these poems as a genuine contribution to yood litera 
ture. Distinguished by a wholesomeness of tone, in 
marked contrast to not a little of the poetry of to-day, 


they are proof that purity of treatment is not incom 
patible with high literary quality. 


NEW YORK: 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED, 


182 Fifth Ave., Near 234 St., New York. 


¢XECUTORS ; VD OTHERS HA Vv. a 
Libraries or small parcels of books to dispose 


of will nd a cash PP ae at full value by addressing 
HARPER, 17 East 16th St., N. Y. 
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Ss ubse ription to foreign | peri 
Tauchnitz British Au 

Catalogues on appli 

Boston 


+ Odicals, 
thors. 
144 Tremont St., 
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PRICE 
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CENTS 
THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


1607 
COMPILED AND EDITED RY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 





ADVENTURES, CORRESPONDENCE, HUMOROUS ARTICLES THEOL Gna 
are CRITICISM, NARRATIVES TRAVELS 
BALLADS rT NOTED SAYINGS WAKS 
BIGGTAPRIES ESSAYS, ORATIONS WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
HARACTER SKETCHES, FICTIONS WONDERS 
HISTORIES, 
than were ever before gathered within the same space « t i ne colleetion 
The Stedman Hutchinson Library of American Literature ts tndispe aon ie to buss PMPoorns ww lcuve e te Limitest 
to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books for entertainment and instruction, amd te all 
who wish to know anything about books or authors, or who wish to improve their ows nversation and 
writings. Sold only by subscription through the publishers’ authorized solicitors Not for sale by the Publishers 
at their place of business, nor by any bookstore anywhere at any time. For description a . tors ackiness 


write 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 
STUDIES IN HISTORY, ECONOMICS, 


*ifth Ave., New York. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 















USER - d 
AND PUBLIC LAW. $12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
. } Have publishet 
— | DIFHL, CHARLES - ur tre Rexx 
ne ss : ly Explored Sites of Cla nteres . 
EDITED BY A popular account of rex Xoava s stratest 
p ‘ | [Now ready 
The University Faculty of Political | wervos. ota sword Play. The Systems of Peres 
¥ . ‘ } \ ~wue during the lath et? Lisa «= W 
aoe " a | 7 plates and. por trait. | efit pies 
Science, Coiumoia OleELE. fi wr America. Clot! : 
} BRUGMANN. Comparative .-rammar ¢ 
Germanic Languages. \ h, Riv s 
Tert t j land 2, cloth 
NEW MONOGRAPH. } BRUCKE. The Human Figure. Cloth, 68 
} ENGELEARN ANDERSON. 1} al Atlas r’s 
Vol. 11., No it Mlyssey. Clot! 
vDemL™ Gent IMetionary German Fnelis 1 
e - English German, 2 v st it ‘ = fu 
a sheep, $216.50; half mona, SIs 
\ ) ) | PERTHES'S Pocket Atias of Anctent Geography x 
C(]] & } ROTH. Student's Atlas of Artistic Ana 3: 
TAUCHNITZ. Collect ( Rritish Au s ats * 
LONDON. NEW YORK 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


ee Villave. 


By lL. A. HOURWICH. 











S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
L82 pages, Svo. Price, $1. Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
y ‘ — and scarce, and sets of Periodicals 
Vol. I. complete, 306, pp. Price, £2; bound, cihaietan ts “4 riodicals for 1893 now reectved 
22.50. Lowest rates, quick delivery 
= Send for Catalogue 
. , BRANCHES 
For further particulars, apply to London: 80 Wellington Street, Strand, W« 
Dia ; “y cee > —— . Leipzig: 10 Hospital Stre 
Pror. Epwin R. A. Sevicman, | “?"* eiacaeaast 
> . — Magazine of American History, vols 
Columbia College, N. Y . iss¥); 5 wols. in half brown moracen, gilt top: incut, 
1 vol. in cloth, bal ar e unbound, all sound and clean 
ESTABLISHED 1858 $85.00 ; ; 
War of the Rebellion, 1861-'6S; compilation of 
sf ~ icial reperts, Union and Confederate nplete set 
‘H.: L PHAM:'&'‘CO.: $0 date. 86 wo Is. Svwo, cloth, and & atlases, unbound 
se oOo 
‘ a es aie L.tteit's Living Age ; complete set from vol. 1 to 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. | “Sts3ecegereest eer’ Ls 
+ 4a “ 4 * aha ‘ Am sorts = R issia. $2A5.00 
-IN- BRASS - AND- BRONZE: W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 
: Dealers in Standard. Choice, and Rare Books, 1424-6 
. , 7* 4,» =. . F Street, Washington, D. ¢ 
“54° Sout “Fifth “Ave: near’ DicecRer’ Nt: Books Bought 
+ ed ™ ’ 
oe __NEW YORK ‘ B. LUYSTER, 
FE. W. € HRISTE RN. 79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts 
Importer of Foreig 1 Rooks, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauc nite’ s British Authors, Teubner's 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed | 
on demand. A large assortment alw ays on band, and 
new books received from Paris and Leipsig as soon as 
issued. } 


AND LonDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD NE W. 


. New York, 


AND 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra 
R \R I: ALTOGRAPH LETTERS. | tis to any address, on application. 
VAKE Catalogues tssued continually | ~— 
, ee et ee ae See SET oF THE NATION FOR SALE: — 
Ki ( KS w iLLIAN EVARTS BENJAMIN, |.) por partic ulare — price, address 
d \ 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK \ S. CLARK, $4 Park Row, N. ¥. City 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
| TARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
d —Resident yet limited to sixteen. Terms, 
$500. Principals, G. A, CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
STROUT. 
Connecticut, Water bury 
T. MARGARE 7s DIOCESAN 
& School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary 
R. Hillard, Prinetpal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S EN GLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and per School for 
young ladies ‘and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
V/ &S. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
d Polk bee gy eg s French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 
HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, yet 
pal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 598 Boylston Street, 
Habs NCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 


- For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In. 





| stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference ismade 


to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Q 
epeneey UNIVERSITY Law School, 
3 Address the Dean. 
EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
 Beitoney HOME SCHOOL,--25 BOYS 
, ey pared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mentai and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 
~ Massac HUsETTs, Duxbury j 
DOWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B. Kyarp, 8.B. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth , 
Vj R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
‘a, 30¥8.—12 boys; 26th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.) Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv.),‘Asst. Master. Mrs. Knarr, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. Ps 
DAMS ACADEMY, -- BOARDING 
P and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
begins January 11, 1893. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
, . . Cc > one 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scl- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 
NEw York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Ps Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
ae Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
iymnasium. Tesident students. 
MARY B. Wutron, A.B., and Lois A. BANGS 
_(forme rly of 525 Park Avenue). 








" Norta CAROLINA, Asheville. F 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RonaLD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ge wmantown n, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 
J ISSMARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the ¢ “oles se. School certificate admits to Vassar. 











NSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Mess GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
12th year opens September 21, 1892. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 

_Cireular on applic ation. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
] [RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
E English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 1350 Pine St. 


] ZSS ANABLE'S English, French, and 





German Be etna and Day School. 44th vear. 
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Ter ewe ere. 
Bek ng a A POSITION IN PH1. 


losophy, by a graduate and Fellow of the Unt, 
of Wis., and Ph.D. from Gottingen, Ger. Reference; 
Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Switzerland 





4 FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA. 
sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pra 
paration for college or business. Decided advantages 
references. Address TEACHER. care of Nation. 





V, k. JOHN TRIS r, A D.: 411 Y RE AD. 
Fo erin the British Museum, is open to undertake 
research for Authors or Publishers in America. Addres; 
care Capper Entertainment Agency, 62 oo Eee, Lando u 





HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 





School Agencies 


7% SCHOOL AND COLLEGE Bl 
REAU, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—The bes) 
city schools, colleges, universities, State normals 
academies, seminaries, church schools, ete., are among 
our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for 
oe and tutors. Now is the best time to regis 
er for fall positions. Send for hand-book, and not 
what we are « saastedaied teachers. C.J. ALBE 


MERIC. 4N AND FOREIGN TEACH. 
rs ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu 
tors, Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Fami 


lies. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YoUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New Y ork. 


he FISK TEACHER AGLNCIE: 
7 Tremont Piace, Boston, Get Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and 120% South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AME RIC. 4: V Yi oe 4CHE RS 
AGENcY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a ony at an increased salary, should addres: 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 
Ps tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied tc 
colleges, schools, and families. Miriam CoyYRIERE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y 


Manage r 

















CHER! WE RE OR. Nv? S L£ 4 ( WE RS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., SN. 7 


is valuable in proportion to its 
An « A ge CV influence. If i merely hears 
of vancancies ‘and th ré } is something, but if it 
tells you about them ¢ is asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recon, ae ‘ 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





kieducational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Seventeenth year now open. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures ort 
anatomy and penepectire- Principal instructors: F. 
W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), iad- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detatled informa- 
tion, addre ss Miss ELIZABETH LOMB ARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post- graduate : scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exc lusive of tuition. 
The eneee ts are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Preps atory and Undergr raduate De 

partments. A thoroughly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 





7) 
= 


CHARLES W. SuPER, President. 


Two Scholarships for Women. 








The Harvard University Examtnations 
for Women will be held in New York on June 27, 2%, 
and 30, and July 1, 1893. Two scholarships, one of $306 
and one of $200, are offered in connection with these 
examinations. 
For information apply to the Secretary, No. 32 East 
33d Street. 





HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue, MOosES TRUE Brown, ¥.A., Boston, Mass. 
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Tait, Sons & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
A Study of his Life and Work. 
WauGH, B.A., With 
21 illustrations from photographs specially 
taken for this work. cloth, 
gilt top, ed (Second Edi- 
tion.) 


ee 
9, 1093 | 


x 


By ARTHUR 


Oxon. portraits and 


One vol., 


83.00. 


octavo, 
uncut 


» 
Bes, 


riminating 
has yet been 


and dise 
that 


* Probably the most judicious 
study of Tennyson's whole work 
made.” —The Dial. 

“The entire volume deserves to 
fully. Itis the ripe judgment of 
expressed in these 
roughly sane critic." 


The Parsifal 
Wagner. 


Translated from 


be studied care 

a scholar which is 

pages, and the views of a tho 
w York Tribune 


of Richard 


the Fr of MAURICE 
KUFFERATH. Exquisitely illustrated. 
cloth, ornamental, 31.25 


This volume is charmingly 


illustrated with half 
tone reproductions of photos 
yal characters and ] 


graphs = the princi 
scene s from the * Parsifal.” 
fhe entire work is carefully analyze “d oa discussed 


nich 
l2mo, 


oper 


inamanner which will be most fascinating to all 
lovers of the Wagner music, and must of necessity 
be interesting even to its opponenis. The work 1s 
dedicated to Anton Seidl, pte its yeneral treatment 


has met with his approval. 


The Grand Chaco. 
By ,GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
“The Weathercock,” ‘The 
“In the Wilds of Mexico.” 
fusely illustrated. 
mental, $1.50. 
“We do not know whether Mr. 


author of 
Boys,” 
Pro- 
orna- 


Dingo 
ete. 
cloth, 


NCW 


Large 12mo, 


Fenn has ever 


Lone 
sporting or botanizing up a tropical river, but he 
certainly writes as if he had, It would not, indeed, 


be easy to find a more vivid and effective piece of 
local coloring. . . Mr. Fenn’s tale is just what 
such a story should be. There is no sentime ntality 
and no bloodshed; and these two things are more 
and more the prevailiag faults of literature.”’"— The 


Spectator. 
Who is the Man ? 


J. SELWIN TAIT, author of ‘My Friend 
Pasquale,” **'the Neapolitan Banker,” ete. 
Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, $1.25 

‘In * Who is the Man :° Mr. Tait has given to the 


reading world a novel whose dramatie power, clear, 
ure style. and unbroken interest entille him toa 
fading place inthe ranks of fiction writers of the 
day.” —Public Opinion. 


Stories and Sketches. 


By GRACE GREENWOOD, author of 


Tour in Europe, ‘Queen Victoria, Her 
Girlhood and Womanhood,” ete. l2mo, 
cloth, gilt, 31.00. 


Time appears to give but added foree and brillian- 
ey to Grace Greenwood's touch. This collection of 
stories and sketches abounds with examples of true 
humor, pathos, strength, and ik ation which 
have long been ix 1 with this brilliant woman's 





lentitied 








name. No one will pic k up the book to lay it down 
with a cursory glance, and, once read, many lines 
and scenes will linger pei tently in the memory. 


A Republic Without a Pre=- 


sident. 
By HerRBert D. 
ter of the Mag ‘The New 
my ole ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Republic Without a President ™ 
of a ee ne which illustrates with 
ness the crisp and vigorous style of Mr. Herbert D 
Ward. The final story in the volume, entitled ¢ ‘olo 
nel Oddminton,”’ “A Republi 


**The Mas- 
Senior at 


WARD, author of 


ricians,” 


is the title story 
particular brisk 


is & sequel to 








a President.” and as such makes a m st ot 
finale to an enjoyable book 
Sold by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 

, gh» P ul 


TAIT, SONS & COMPANY, 


31 Union Square, North, 
NEW YORK. 


Nation. 


CASSELL PUB LISHING C0. 
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HAVE J INST ) 

HE INRICH HE INE. 
THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEIN! 

One hundred and twenty-two fami V lette t 

Poet, | tof unpublished, from his colle 
davsto his death By his nephew, Baro 
WIG VON EMpex. From the German by CuarLes 
DE -Kay With four portraits 1 vol Ju 
cloth, $1.50, 

In these letters, addressed chiefly to his mother and 
Sister, one gets a new om more familiar vie w f the 
German poet. That their publication, ther re, must 
be regarded as an in nor ant lit rary event will be ‘ 
dent to all who duly appreciate the genius of their 
gifted writer 


A DIARY OF THE 
SALISBURY PARLIAMENT, 








1880-1892. 


























By Hexry W. Lecy, author of * The Disraeli Par 
liament (1784-188 *The Gladstone Parliament 
ISSO-ISS5).° With many hurnerous illustra 
tions by Harry Furstss, and a complete Index 
1 vol... Svo, extra cloth, gilt top, pp. Xi, S530, S50 

In Common with its predecessors by the sam wor 
the present volume has a vivaciry in its sketche po 
liticai amenities and hostilities which gives tl nook 
acharm always wanting in a mere chronicle acts 
and figures he illustrations by Mr. Furniss are tn his 
usual apt and vigorous style. 

BY JULES MICHELE 
ON THE HIGHWAYS OF 
EUROPE. 

By Jceves Micnever. Translated from the Frenct 
by Mary J. Serrano. 1 vol.. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
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The Week. 


THE most creditable act of President 
Harrison’s Administration is his nomi- 
nation of Circuit Judge Jackson of Ten- 
nessee as Lamar’s successor on the bench 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
Judge Jackson is a native and life- 
long resident of Tennessee; he has always 
been a Democrat; he served under the 
Confederacy during the civil war; and he 
is in every respect so representative a 
Southern Democrat that Mr. Harrison’s 
Democratic predecessor selected him seven 
years ago to fill a vacancy on the bench of 
the Circuit Court. He is a man of the 
judicial type, and his excellent service on 
the Circuit bench not only has vindicated 
the wisdom of his choice by Mr. Cleve- 
land, but justifies his present promotion 
by Mr. Harrison. His appointment is the 
perfect application of the Mugwump 
theory, that, in filling the office, the Presi- 
dent should not consider the chance of 
snatehing a partisan advantage through 
the accident of death, but should inquire 
what sort of an appointment would be 
best for the interests of the nation, in view 
of the fact that the authority and stand- 
ing of a national court can be best 
promoted by a fair representation upon 
it of both parties and all sections. Mr. 
Harrison’s action is a deserved rebuke to 
such hide-bound Republican organs as 
the Cleveland Leader, which maintain- 
ed that he ought to appoint a Republi- 
an, because ‘‘ the Republicans ought to 
sce that they havecontrol of the Supreme 
Court as long as possible.” It is also a slap 
in the face for such editors as the one who 
has been urging in the New York I’ress 
that Mr. Harrison should select a man 
‘“ who recognizes that the civil war ended 
the doctrine of State rights,” for Judge 
Jackson is a thorough believer in that 
doctrine. 








Senator Sherman enunciates the theory 
that no bill, however meritorious, should 
be called up and urged upon the Senate 
unless a private canvass should first show 
that it was certain to pass. That is why 
he has refrained from calling up the bill 
from the Finance Committee for the re- 
peal of the silver purchases. He himself 
thinks that biil of the utmost importance, 
and it now has a good majority of the 
Committee in its favor, but his private in- 
formation leads him to believe it cannot 
pass, and therefore it would be a great 
mistake to urge it. The force of po- 
litical timidity could no further go, and 
yet Senator Sherman nothing dis- 
creditable in his position, but frankly 
avows it in open Senate, and praises it as 
the acme of political wisdom. The 


sees 


vote 





farce may be repeated in May.” 


The Nation. 


in the Senate on Monday on the question 


| of taking up the bill need not discou 


rage its supporters either in or out of 
Congress, The movement was not very 
well timed, and Mr. Hill was not the man 
to lead it, although he is to be commend 
ed for moving if those who ought to lead 
hold back. We say that he was not the man 
to lead the movement because his own posi- 
tion heretofcre has been extremely dubi 
ous, and is not much cleared up by his 
speech, although his vote is satisfactory 
this time. Although Mr. Hill’s motion 
failed, it had the gratifying result of show- 


ing twelve Democratic Senators in the | 


affirmative. There is good reason to be 


lieve that the bill will soon pass the House 


in the form in which it has come from 
the Banking Committee, in which case 
there will be a crucial test in the Se 
nate. If it fails again in that body, 


President Cleveland will undoubtedly call 
an extra session, and it is to be hoped 


that he will do nothing, except name his | 


Cabinet, until this stumbling-block to 
national finance and the national pros 
perity is removed. If the Treasury 1s 
saved from insolvency till the 
March, that 1s as 
for. It insolvent 
without reckoning the 
fund payment as a legal claim), 
the withholding of 


much 
would be 


as we can 


hope now 
(even sinking 
but for 
money actually ay 
Mr Cleveland 
and his Cabinet can probably make better 


propriated by Congress. 


use of their time in devising ways and 


means to stave off bankruptey than in 
listening to the claims of oftice-seekers, 
whose pressure is becoming intolerable to 


Democratic Congressmen. 


Our Mr. Bland would seem to be out of 
harmony with our Mr. Jones touching the 
great subject of both their lives. In the 
February number of the North America 
Review Mr. Bland speaks lightly, yea, irre- 
verently, of the Brussels Monetary Confer 
ence and the members thereof, more espe 
cially the American members. ‘‘ Able and 
affable gentlemen met in debate,’ 
Bland, ‘‘suggested vague and impossible 
plans, hada gocd time, and finally adjourn 
ed, expressing the hope that the junketing 
The idea 
that grave and dignified Senators and 
college preside nts, like Mr. Jones and Mr 
Andrews, ‘‘ had a good time ” 
and that they are looking 
another 


says Mr. 


in Brussels 
ferward to 
junketing farce” in May, is 
really shameful on Mrs Bland’s part, We 


would wager a buzzard dellar that 
both Mr. Jones and Mr Andrews 
would hail with joy any dispensation 
of Providence that would spare them 
the necessity of going back to Brussels in 


May. or ever going there on a like errand 
As for the Conference, which has slready 
closed, we venture to say that the social 
festivities w 1 Mr. Bland alludes 


4th of | 


under the contemptuous phrase ‘‘a good 
time,” 


were a very poor sauce to the 
confessed failure of the objects which 
took our delegates across the water. That 


it would be a failure Mr. Bland knew le 


forehand, and he is not 
Hie that the 


disappointment or surprise to any one 


sorry that it was 


such. says result Was “no 


But this isnot the worst. Mr. Bland sur 
mises that our delegates at Brussels were 
nothing but gold bugs in disguise Hlow 


else are we to ints rpret the following pas 


sage in his artich 






** At last our astute diplomats t e very 
grave and serious and pretend to get mad; 
they tell these ignorant foreigners that the 
United States will no longer trv to hold the 
monetary world up by the t “ ‘ 

tely cut the Gorvian koot this ul ay 
pendage and let the world di with a leaden 
thud. The unsophisticated f stl 
| gold-standard delegate ' | 
ithat such a cone usior pl y the 





hey have p otted f 
This means that the Conference wa 


to tind a plausible reason for repealing 


re} n 
the Sherman Silver Purehas Let And 
of course Senator Jones was in it, or, if 
not in it, he was made an unconscious 

| instrument for executing it \\ would 

| have believed it 
the thoughtful peopl t! i 
States, after the experience vy have 
had and are baving of ul r I hev 
have broug } ner \ \ 
ing to oblig thi Ver ul v 
no means eager to plunge into more troubl 
to oblige the sugar interest by annex 
ing Hawaii Cne such experiment is 
enough ina century. Abs i n 
of some 28,000 Japanese and Chirese 4) 
Portuguese, and 42.((#) natives to the v 


ing or non-voting population of t 


States, they feel very much like the Ar 
kansas man who said God knows I've 
had trouble enough without putting water 


in my whiskey They remember that we 


have absolutely no system or plan of gov- 


erping possessions like the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands except as either States or Territories. 
Crown 


And those 


colonies” are unknown to 
for the republic 
greater variety of races, and especially 
more color in our population, would do 
well, if they have the stomach for it, to 
read the account, on Thursday last, of the 
burning and torture of a negro in Texas. 
That shocking story 


us, 


who de sire 


sa sutticiently awful 
illustration of the power of race hatred to 


convert Anglo-Saxons, at least, into devils 


l}o we want more material to 
feed this apparently inextinguishable pas- 


+ 


be a hopeless feeling in regard 


to securing any reform of our pension 


system under this Administration, rather 


than any indifference on the subject, that 


has caused so 


little attention to be paid to 


the action of the House Committee 


on 








9A 


the Pension Bill a fortnight ago. 
sub-committee which had the subject es- 


pecially in hand made several recommen- | 


dations which would have stopped leaks 
in the present system. One proposal was 
that no ‘‘soldier’s widow” should receive 
a pension unless she had been married toa 
soldier prior to 1870. This certainly 
seemed a late enough date at which to es- 
tablish claim to such a widowhood, but 
the full Committee cut out the amend- 
ment. The same fate befell other recom- 
mendations that the sub-committee made, 
such as that a person receiving a pension 
under the act of 1890 must be disabled 
from manual Jabor and in receipt of an 
income of less than $600 a year. Whena 
Democratic committee will not listen to 
recommendations of this kind, it is evident 
that pension reform must be made some- 
thing more than a party question. 





Mr. Edward Atkinson has published in 
the Boston Herald a long and able review 
of the financial situation of the United 
States, with special reference to the pos- 
sibility of reforming the tariff without 
cutting into the Government’s revenues 
too seriously. His first contention is that 
all outstanding arrears of pensions, which 
the Commissioner estimates will all be 
audited before the end of 1894, should 
be treated as ‘‘a part of the exist- 
ing public debt,” and provided for by 
the issue of exchequer bills at 3 per 
cent. interest. This would at once ease 
off the Treasury by about $48,000,000, 
and $10,000,000 more could be put on 
the credit side by the repeal of the su- 
gar bounty. Then another $3,000,000 
could be saved in drawbacks if the duty 
on tin plate were abolished. In addition 
to this, Mr. Atkinson expects a considera- 
ble saving from the enforcement of the 
same standard of economy in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s coming Administration that mark- 
ed his last. During Mr. Cleveland’s 
four years the expenditures for all pur- 
poses amounted to $4.43 per capita, 
while under President Harrison, including 
the Treasury estimates for the present 
year, they will have amounted to $5.16 
per capita. Allowing for a reduction of 
50 cents per capita, a yearly saving of 
about $34,000,000 would be effected. In 
these various ways a Treasury surplus of 
$80,000,000 could be counted upon at the 
end of the fiscal year 1893-94, which ob- 
viously leaves a much freer hand for re- 
forming the tariff than would be the case 
if the present narrow margin were all that 
could be depended upon. 





On the pension question Mr. Atkinson 
makes some suggestions which are highly 
important, though they are only what 
common sense and business principles call 
for. The first is the appointment. of a 
skilled actuary to bring order and clearness 
out of the present obscure and confused 
system of pension accounts. As things 
are now conducted, it is impossible to 


The | 


| 
| 





The 


Nation. 


make an accurate or intelligent forecast 
of necessary expenditures, and the Com- 
missioner has to keep on coming in with 
his belated deticiency estimates. The 
whole should be on a basis as sure and 
easily understood as that of a hfe-in- 
surance business. Then the audit of pen- 
sion claims and accounts should be pub- 
lic, and the list of pensioners should be 
open to press and public, both at Wash- 
ington and at all pension agencies. There 
seems to be no doubt of a general de- 
mand that the whole pension business 
be taken vigorously in hand by the next 
Administration. Mr. Cleveland had an 
extraordinary support from old soldiers, 
and there can be no question that they 
and all honest veterans would welcome 
any reform which would weed out the 
undeserving recipients of pension benefits. 
Mr. Atkinson’s plan is a very moderate 
one, yet it would mark so great an advance 
over present methods that it would seem 
almost like a sweeping reform. 





The sad news comes from Kentucky 
that, in the recent contest in the Legisla- 
ture of that State over the choice of a 
successor to Mr. Carlisle in the United 
States Senate, the Fon. Henry Watterson 
was once more compelled to ‘‘ march 


through a slaughter-house to an open 
grave.” There were several candidates 
for the position, including ex-Judge 


William Lindsay, who was the repre- 
sentative of honest money, decent politics, 
and other similar issues which have come 
to be recognized in the party as 
the principles of Cleveland Democracy; 
and ex-Congressman John Young Brown 
and Congressman J. B. McCreary, who 
represented machine politics, cheap money, 
and the heterogeneous mass of objectiona- 
ble principles which are peculiar to the 
anti-Cleveland Democracy everywhere. 
Mr. Watterson and his newspaper, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, which is the 
machine organ in the State, opposed Judge 
Lindsay, and fought for Brown, McCreary, 
or anybody else of that kind who could 
be elected. Judge Lindsay was elect- 
ed triumphantly, and there can be no 
doubt that his success is as _ nota- 
ble a defeat of machine politics as has 
been seen anywhere in recent times. He 
is about fifty-five years of age, has been 
on the Supreme Court bench, and is at 
present a very successful practising law- 
yer. He is in thorough sympathy with 
Mr. Cleveland at all points, and will bea 
most valuable aid to him in the Senate in 
carrying out his policy as President. He 
is not a politician in the machine sense of 
the word, being on the contrary a ‘‘the- 
orist” and ‘‘visionary” of an aggravated 
type. His election marks the downfall of 
one of the most obnoxious political ma- 
chines that could be found anywhere out- 
side the State of New York. 





A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota Legislature providing for an amend- 
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| ment to the State Constitution which shall 








limit the right of franchise to citizens of 
the United States, the rule to take effect 
five years after the adoption of the amend- 
ment. The practical effect of this would 
be that no man of foreign birth could vote 
in Minnesota until he had become fully 
naturalized, which requires that he shall 
establish to the satisfaction of a court 
that he has ‘‘resided within the United 
States five years at least, and with- 
in the State or Territory where such 
court is at the time held one year 
at least.” Under the present system in 
Minnesota an alien, upon declaring his 
intention of becoming a citizen at some 
future time, may vote, provided he has 
resided in the United States one year and 
in the State four months. Other Western 
States are even more liberal, Kansas and 
Nebraska, for example, granting the suf 
frage to a foreigner who has been in 
the State six months, and in the country 
no longer, if he declares his intention 
of becoming a citizen. The most ignorant 
Italian or Pole who landed in this city last 
April was therefore capable of voting for 
President in Kansas and Nebraska last 
November. This is simply to put a pre- 
mium upon the debasement of the suf- 
frage, andit is an encouraging sign that 
Western people are beginning to perceive 
the absurdity and danger of such a sys- 
tem. 





The new Apostolic Delegate goes on his 
way staying the hands of bishops, and 
saying unto archbishops, ‘‘ What doest 
thou?” The celerity and finality of his 
judgments make the current ecclesiastical 
trials of Protestants seem more than ever 
like a feeble imitation of their original 
model. Archbishop Satolli isshowing them 
how to do it. Wehear nothing of appeals 
or arguments three weeks long, or ‘‘ back 
talk” in the pulpit. Even the inspired 
interviews with ‘‘a leading ecclesiastic ” 
or ‘‘a close friend of the Archbishop ” 
have almost disappeared from the press as 
the rapid and inexorable machine has gone 
on grinding out its decisions. There is 
nothing like having an infallible judge 
right on the spot. He may be ignorant 
of the language of the country, as Mon- 
signor Satolli is, but when he speaks, it is 
the voice of Rome, and the controversy 
ends. This shows that there was some- 
thing, after all, in Steele’s famous 
distinction between the Catholic Church 
and the Church of England. The for- 
mer, he said, claimed to be infallible, 
but the latter would not assert anything 
so preposterous as that, and would content 
itself with the modest claim of being al- 
ways right. All Protestant churches are 
obliged to maintain that they are always 
right, but the process of determining 
what is the opinion that is right is 
often long and painful. It takes an 
infallible church to have opinions on 
tap, which are always right and al- 
ways immediately enforceable. It must be 
said, also, that the Delegate’s decisions, so 
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far as made public, make his title to be 
considered a benevolent despot a very 
good one, with so firm a hand has he put 
down the nice little intrigues and cabals 
which have been arraying the Catholic 
Church against some of the most funda- 
mental principles of our Government. 


The news from Paris on Sunday, that 
instead of 12,000,000 frances being sent to 
this country by the Panama Company 
the real amount was 22,000,000, has made 


it ag at ex-Secretary Thompson to 
begin thé'task of explanation all over 


again. The accountant who examined 
the company’s books for the French 
Government now declares that 12,000, 


000 were sent over prior to 1884, at 
the outset of the Panama scheme, before 
any bonds were issued, and were received 
by other persons than the committee of 
which Mr. Thompson was President and 
Mr. Appleton was Secretary. Who these 
recipients were, the books of the company 
do not reveal, but the accountant is posi 
tive that the money was sent to the United 
States, and that none of it was used for 
the purchase of supplies, or tools, or sala- 
ries of the subsequent committee, or in 
payments to American contractors. These 
expenses were paid from the remaining 
10,000,000 franes which Mr. Thompson’s 
committee received. The accountant 
says that in the public accounts of the 
company the American expenses are en- 
tered in a lump under the head, ‘‘ Ex 
pended for oftices in New York and Pa- 
nama, 42,000,000 frances,” and that 
Panama expenditure amounted to about 
20,000,000 franes, leaving the balance for 


1 
tne 


the United States. ¢Mr. Thompson reite- 
rates, in view of this latest information, 
that he and his committee “expect to 
make a showing that will explain all the 
It will be, in the 


Horace Greeley, 


transactions in detail.” 
of the late 
“mighty interesting reading. 


language 


Criminal lawyers seem to have much 
the same gift the world over for inventing 
fit and M. 
Barboux, the counsel for De Lesseps, made 
a most happy stroke in his peroration. 
Admitting that his client might have made 
and 
strict interpretation of the law would call 


fine phrases to crimes, 


great 


mistakes, even committed what a 
misdemeanors, he maintained that all had 
grown out of the fact that De Lesseps was an 
“optimist,” and he added grandiloquently, 
‘*The world belongs to optimists.’’ There 
can be no doubt that optimist is a much 
pleasanter term than swindler or gambler, 
To take 


a more cheerful view than the law does 


and it ought to have a great run. 
ot 
obtaining money under false pretences, 
and to look on the bright side of 
tive corruption, is characteristic of many 
a man who has had very ugly 
to 


1 cal 
ise Pisia- 


Mes 


him, but who ought here 


applied 


after to be known merely as an optimist 
—~one who makes mistakes sometimes 
it is true, but who ought te be for 


The 


given 


Nation. 


them on account of his hopeful 


ness and his good nature. Thus far M. 
Barboux has done very well, and de 
serves the thanks of all who believe in 


speaking gently to and of the erring; but 
we fear he will betray them into a fatal 
*the 
The truth is 
that the natural home of such optimists 


confidence by assuring them that 
world belongs to optimists.’ 
as he describes is a jail, and there are 
thousands of them at this moment exercis 
ing their faculty for looking on the bright 
side of things by studying the dark side 


of prison walls, 


The daily scenes in the British House of 


Commons may help to give some idea 
of what is coming when both parties 
settle down to discuss the Home Rule Bull 


which has not yet made its appearance 
al 
‘ 


The Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
are very much in the state of mind about 
this bill in which the Irish were about the 


Coercion Bill—that is, they believe almost 


| any means of preventing its passage to be 


| gestion 


lawful. The ferocity of Col. Sanderson, an 
Jrish Tory, and the difticulty of getting 
him to change the 
ruffian” (applied to 
of Mr. 
politician,” give some idea of 


epithet ‘‘ murderous 
a priest 


Balfour, 


on the sug 
into ‘‘excited 
what is 


coming. Sanderson sits opposite the Irish 


Home-Rulers, and is as warlike as thev, 
so that, seeing the state of mind he 
is in now, it is not unreasonable t 


| expect that long before the second read 


ing is reached he may come 


Os 


into phy 
sical collision with his hereditary ft 

be more 
that the 


‘“*the closure,” 


The prospect would alarming 
than it is if it were not 
are now armed with 
which the late Mr. Smith did su 
tion 
Irish in 1887-8. 

and it 


Liberais 
with 
h execu 
thre 


low on ft 


among the Gladstonians and 


The 


reasonable to expect 


boot is 


is 


other leg, 


that the Grand Old Man will mak: 
as short work of obstruction as they 
did, when the bill comes to a= second 
reading; but the struggle, even if he 
ean hold his forces ther, wi be 





He 


career needed youth so much as now, 


tremendous. has never in his long 


and his lieutenants, Mr. Morley and S 
William Harcourt, are not in first 
physical condition. The rising hope of 
the party is Mr. Asquith, who is 

tlower of his years, and has already given 
strong evidence of having a bitter tongut 
and a ready wit, and may be the coming 


man, though for real rough-~ 


debating no one can 


Barcelona is preéminentiy the 


city of Spain, and as such has long been a 


hotbed of republican and revolutionary 
sentiment. Sundays rioting there brought 
about a union of forces between Anarch 
ists and Protestants which 1s not really so 
strange as might appear ALL Sy ish tra 
itions of law and order are so bound uy 
with Catheliciem that religious i Vator 


Oy 


the Protestant missionaries 


AS sux ii, 


+ Anarchists hailed them as broth 


HecessA 


the 


| 
LAC 
rilv seem iInsurrectionaries, 


, ’ 
Barcelc n: 


ers, and not at religious grounds 
If Protestantism were in control, and 
stood for an orderly government, they 
would at or se all sympathy for it \ 
Visitor in Geneva, under Calvin's reign, 
exclaimed in pra of the ovely liberty 
to be enjoved in that city Hie was over 
heard by a peasant woman, who retorted 
‘Lovely liberty, indeed Formerly we 
Were Ce 1M itoveo t ass, and now we 
ire to yp t eT I The Bare na A 
ire} sare vw ng t t for 
the ser nst ti mass, | would 
prove the st s and insubordinate 
of Any ! t} sermon 
he 1 succes t yt 1] which 
the mass now has in thei intry 
Switzerland for some vears has been ex 
per nting with a syst f sded taxa 
tion, its development varvin 1 the dif 
ferent cantons A rece: Ospa t e 
British Foreign © reports { re} 
tion of the system by the Canton of Bern 
on areferendum, by avery larg ‘ y 
The decision ‘ f ne Was 
iP} ren vi 1 1 ea bY Xi’ rience 
of \ i wl r te al Ta } if 1 
f vr } tax was t 1 in 
ISS r ‘ i ] ite 
class 4 ¢ $ . 1 
t between S&S $20,000, and 
that over $ the nount of mor 
= iM i i Uo re ‘ issl i 
tion The XT s fixed vearlv, be 
' aft } ~ ~ per ~ in tie ? rst 
$7.50 per $5 the second, and $10 
per $5,000 in the third class Personalty 
rincome derived f ca ul. is taxed on 
5 4 i} lva l st i e-tax be 
Ing cont n pensions, a ities ua 
I s, ha W s Liiest Thies Are il 
vided into seven classes, t tax per $900 
on t] fever ] ‘ Sses Tising ire 1 S10 to 
S40 Thus, w a n with a salarv of 
SOU w ud pa =) a one with $2,500 
Would pay > : y Saiary f 810.000 would 
be mM = i ] i oO. Vaud 
s abou inder this new sys 
ner 1 some $30,000 
‘ 3 1 " such increase as 
pr S ess f th plan; more 
I \ ervers claim that the gain 
nm re Lpt = more than otfset by a& ** pro- 
ressi i to local trade, and par- 
ticularly by lepreciation in the value 
f land \ rtain pr rtion of wealthy 
fami have moved out of the canton, 
others e& ] 


vade the tax by shutting up their 
ises fora part of the year, whilea smaller 
seck Vaud 
ne reported result is, “‘that 


mt) 


rs homes in 


OL LOPFelgnic 


properties have depreciated per 


ent Inquisitorial or unequal schemes 

of taxation devised by Socialist ‘‘ experts ” 

affect capital and its owners very much as 

brigandage outrages” affect travellers 

rnd settlers: the communities where either 
1 of ‘ thrives are avoided 
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HAWAII, 
THE failure of England to ‘ protest,” and 
the tranquil acceptance by the Govern- 


ment in London of American protection | 


for British subjects and property interests 
in Hawaii during the present crisis, are a 
serious damper to the agitation for imme 
diate action. It is quite plain, therefore, 
that unless Sir Julian Pauncefote should 
receive his passports for his insulting si- 
lence, we shall now have time for calm 
consideration of the situation and of the 
proposals made for dealing with it. 

In the first place, it must be remem ered 
that our treaty of 1875, extended in 1887, 
as Mr, Bayard pointed out the other day, 
has still two years to run. That treaty 
gives us everything we want—free trade 
with the islands, a coaling-station, and 
complete protection against every descrip- 
tion of foreign intrusion. Our troops are 
now in possession of the capital. The treaty 
is just as binding on the revolutionists now 
in possession of the Government as it was 
on their predecessors, both in fact and in 
law. There is, therefore, not the slightest 
occasion for any kind of precipitate 
action. We could not by annexation at 
this moment gain anything which we do 
not now possess exc»pt the privilege of 
paying the expenses of the Hawaian 
Government, which might have been of 
value to the Billion-Dollar Congress, but 
cannot possess any attraction for Mr. 
Cieveland’s Administration. The remarks 
we are about to make will, therefore, since 
England declines to interfere, have little in- 
terest for persons afflicted with the mental 
trouble known as ‘‘ Americanism,” be- 
cause they bestow no attention on political 
problems which do not contain materials 
for a row with some foreign Power, their 
patriotism being entirely bellicose. 

We address only the sober-minded lovers 
of their country and their Government 
when we ask what we shall gain by substi- 
tuting annexation for simple protection. 
The only way now known to our system 
of government of annexing the islands is 
their conversion into a Territory, with rep- 
resentation in the House and a Governor 
appointed from Washington, and a Terri- 
torial Legislature sitting at Honolulu. 
This might be a harmless arrangement 
enough as long as it lasted, but how long 
would it last? Judging from recent expe- 
rience, about four years, or, at all events, 
only until one party or other wanted two 
more Senators of the kind now sent from 
Nevada, Wyoming, and Idaho, which are 
already in the Union, and would be sent 
from Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and Ok- 
lahoma, for the admission of which prepa- 
rations are on foot. Not one of these com- 
munities is fit to be in the Union. The 
population of some of them is ridiculously 
small and unsettled; that of others scan- 
ty, ignorant, superstitious, and foreign- 
tongued. The only reason for letting them 
in,or proposing to let them in, is the desire 
to influence party legislation—some of it, 
like the McKinley Bill or the Silver Bill, 
of the most corrupt character. Every one 


’ 





of them has lowered or would lower the 
character of the Senate. In not one of 
them can the work of persuasive discus- 
sion, which is the basis of American 
government, be carried on, in preparation 
for an election. In every one of them 
votes are as purchasable as any of their 
other products. If, therefore, the Sand- 
wich Islands were a Territory, it is as sure 
as any future event in politicscan be, that 
the agitation for its admission as a State 
would begin at once; and that this agita- 
tion would probably succeed very soon, 
the total disregard of the moral and poli- 
tical quality of the population evinced 
during the last ten years in the admission 
of Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, and 
Idaho, fully warrants us in expecting. 

What sort of government would the 
State government then be, with its power 
of deciding our Presidential elections in 
case of a close division of the Electoral 
College? The population now consists of 
natives, recently emerged from savagery, 
speaking foreign tongues, Japanes-, Chi- 
nese, and Portuguese. The natives, Gen. 
Arnistrong says, are dying out at the rate 
of 1,000 a year. Their places will be tak: n, 
as now, probably, by Chinese, Japanese, 
and Portuguese. There would be no Ameri- 
can immigration into the islands of any 
moment as regards numbers. The constitu- 
ency would, therefore, be either very igno- 
rant and foreign or very small. It would 
be as unreachable by the American press 
and platform as it is now. So that the 
State Government would almost inevitably 
fall into the hands of a Sugar Boss or of 
some other great speculator, who would fill 
the Legislature with his own creatures, and 
cause his own election to the Senate in 
company with the kind of subordinate 
known as a *‘Me-too.” On the kind of con- 
tributions such a man would make to our 
legislative and political morality, we need 
not speculate. 

We ought, therefore, all things consi- 
dered, to feel much indebted to the British 
Government for having, by its failure to 
protest, given us time for cool reflection, 
not on the importance to us of controlling 
the Sandwich Islands, for that seems ad- 
mitted on all sides, but on the best mode 
of doing it. The best mode undoubtedly 
seems to be the mode now in operation— 
that is, a simple protectorate. The proper 
answer to the Commission now in Wash- 
ington, therefore, would seem to be: 
‘‘Gentlemen, you say you are in posses- 
sion of the Government, and that your 
Government is vastly superior to that 
which you have overthrown. We are 
very glad to hear it, because we have a 
treaty with your predecessors which has 
two years to run, is «qually binding on 
you, and gives us everything we want 
from you and gives you everything you 
can fairly ask from us. It secures you, as 
you see to day, exactly the same protec- 
tion from foreign invasion or domestic 
violence, and gives you the same free- 
dom of trade with the United States, 
which you would have were you a mem- 





ber of the Union. You have United Stat: s 
troops on your soil now, and if it would 
make you feel easier, we will leave them 
there permanently, but we do not care to 


| undertake the task of governing your very 


motley population, on condition of aliow- 
ing it to help to govern us. We have now 
about seven specimens among us of the 
new species of ruler known as a ‘boss,’ 
and fear you would send us another 
before we had succeeded in finding a 
proper place in our system for those now 
in existence. Go on, there , sending 
us your sugar and other oa products, 
and sitting under your own fig-trees, in 
the full assurance that none will dare to 
make you afraid.’ 


THE TREASURY GOLD. 

IT is conceded by all financiers that the 
monetary condition in Europe is ab- 
normal: the scramble for gold is acute 
and universal. Nations with good credit, 
alike with nations whose currency is on a 
paper basis, join in the e¢ffcrts to get gold 
and to hoard it. London is the money 
clearing-house for the commercial world, 
and London, watching the battle now 
going on among Continental nations, has 
been carefully guarding her metal trea- 
sure. The Bank of England, anticipating a 
draft upon its stock in case of a change of 
currency policy on the part of the United 
States, and also because of the demand 
from Austria, bas striven to maintain a 
more than usually ample reserve. The 
Bank’s present percentage of reserve to lia- 
bilities, 48 per cent., isa high one. More 
than that, until week before last, when a 
reduction to 21g percent. was made, the 
interest rate of the Bank was kept at 3 per 
cent., though the loss of business to the 
Bank from this cause must have been 
severe, since the ruling discount out- 
side the Bank was but 1 per cent., with 
a maximum of 1 per cent. for three 
months’ loans. The Bank of England, it 
should be remembered, no longer controls 
the rate of interest in London. The great 
joint-stock banks, the rich private houses, 
and the heavy capitalists, such as the 
Rothschilds, have so much money to lend 
that the officially announced discounts of 
the Bank no longer bind them. The Bank 
of England in the money market has fallen 
from the position of master to that of 
leader, whose orders are not obeyed, but 
whose prestige is yet great. 

The Bank of France, it is expected, will 
use the new note circulation to increase 
its stock of gold. Fora number of years 
the increase in the Bank’s note circulation 
has been followed almost exactly by an 
increase in its supply of gold. We may 
reasonably expect a continuation of the 
same policy for the future. Aside from 
this general purpose, the Bank of France 
has special reasons for accumulating gold. 
The unsettled state of affairs in France, 
the Egyptian episode, the bank troubles in 
Italy, and,.more than all else, the impor- 
tance of a large supply of gold in time of 
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war, an importance now acutely felt, lend 
a commercial as well as a martial impetus 
to the Bank’s pronounced policy. The Bank 
of England emits notes only when covered 
by deposited gold. On the contrary, the 
Bank of France, witli no le gi-lation affect- 
ing its is-ue of bank notes except that 
limiting the total amount, emits the notes 
first and buys the gold afterwards. When 
the bill increasing the limit of note issue 
was before the Chamber of Deputies, M. 
Léon Say (as reported in the Paris let- 
ter to the London Economist) deprecated 
a public discussion, on the ground that it 
would be difficult to maintain the present 
exceptionally favorable situation, since, 
when foreign countries hear that the gold 


there, they will cease to send it. 

The currency situation in Austria is such 
as to make absorption of gold by that Gov- 
€rom:nt imperative. In May last the 
Austro Hungarian Government was em- 
powered to raise an entirely new loan of 
$100,000,000 for the purpose of provid 
ing the necessary gold to carry resump- 
tion into effect. On January 11 the 
arrangement was concluded between the 
Austrian Minister of Finance and the 
Rothschild syndicate by which the ne- 
cessary gold is to be obtained. , In ad- 
dition to the new loan, the. syndicate un- 
derwrites the conversion of the Austrian 
5 per cent. paper rente into 4 per cent. 
gold, besides undertaking some railway 
and other national bonds. The new 4 per 
cent.loan will be offered simultaneously in 
the Continental bourses, but not in Paris 
or London, it is said. Upon this loan the 
London Statist remarks: 


**We have quite enough demands upon this 
market [London] already without helping to 
find gold for Austria-Hungary, more } ariicu- 
larly as nobody serious.y believes tha’ the sole 
object is to resume specie payments. 
Austro-Hungar an Government, very wisely 
and properly from its own point of view, de- 
sires to have a war chest,’’ 


The increasing importance of gold in 
time of war, and the part which accumu- 
lations of that metal are expected to play 
in the next European campaign, are lead- 
ing all the nations of Europe to desire war 
chests; for while learned societies are dis- 
cussing the silver question and bimetallists 
are ascribing all national ills to the demone- 
tization of the white metal, the practical 


preparations for a future emergency, will 
have nothing but gold. Even Russia, fa- 
mine-stricken and impoverished, has such 
achest. The last Russian budget asserts 
that ‘‘ $450,000,000 of gold is at the full 
and entire disposal of the Government.” 
This battle for gold in Europe does not, 
of course, mean that a general war is 
imminent, but it does mean that every 
known art of the financier or merchant 
will be tried to secure for each na- 
tion a larger supply against the time of 
need. The United States, though not 
concerned in European affairs, cannot 


escape from the effects of such a scram- | 
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ble 
from us at every opportunity, whenever 
trade will allow it and even if there be a 
small apparent That our silver 
policy is playing directly into the hands 
of the gold-gathering European, is clear 
upon the face of things. 

At the close of Jast month the Treasury 
gold reserve fell to much the lowest point 
reached since the resumption of specie 
payments—barely over $108,000,000. At 
the close of July of last year it had gone 
down nearly as far, to $110,000,000; but a 
new low-water mark has now been record 
ed. How long will it be before another is 
reached? The indications are that the 


loss. 


| drain of gold from the Treasury has by no 
they allow to go to France will never be | 
returned to them, but will be imprisoned | 





The | 
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means ceased, and the question will soon 
have to be faced what to do with the 
$100,000, 000 set down as the reserve to re 
deem legal tenders. The decline in the 
gold reserve has been accompanied by 
another change which has received less 
public attention, but is more significant 
because it is unexampled. This is the 


We may expect gold to be taken | 


complete collapse of the gold receipts for | 


customs duties in the port of New York. 
Never before, at this season of the year, 
has the Sub-Treasury here failed to receive 
the larger part of the payments for duties 
in gold. But here also the record has been 


| broken: December and January have gone | 


by, and the Sub-Treasury is receiving legal | 


tenders and silver certificates almost ex- 
clusively—practically no gold. 

To understand the significance of this 
change, it must be borne in mind that un- 
til within the last two or three years the 
customs receipts at New York were almost 
exclusively in gold. 
of a break in 1885 '86, when a redundancy 
of silver certificates 


iis 


With the exception | 


caused for a few | 


months a check to the gold receipts, there | 


was not a time, from the resumption 
of specie payments in 1879 to the pass- 
age of the Silver Act of 1890, when gold 
did not form at least 60 or 70 per 
cent. of these receipts. Since 1890 there 
has been a marked change. In 1891 
there was already an ominous decline. As 
was noted in these columns at the time, 
the proportion of gold sank to 60, 40, 20, 
and in midsummer of 1891 even to 12 per 
cent. In the fall of 1891 there was a re- 


| covery, such as the closing months of the 
| year might be expected to bring, and such 


| as, until this year, they never have failed 
statesmen of those same countries, in their | 


to bring. In the autumn months the de- 
mand for currency for shipment to the 


West and South carries off the vari- 
ous forms of paper money from the 


financial centres, and especially from New 
York, and gold certificates are left for use 
in customs payments. Hence at the end 
of 1891 the Treasury receipts showed an 
improvement. In December, 1891, and 
in January, 1892, two-thirds of the cus- 
toms receipts were again in gold. As 
1892 wore on, however, and as the usual 
back-flow of currency to New York set in, 
this improvement ceased. After the first 
month or two of the year, gold receipts 


fell off and never rose to 0 per cent. of | 


j 
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the total. And the striking thing is that 
the months of December and January had 
In Le 
cember only 4 per cent. of the customs re 

ceipts were in gold, 
Y per cent 


for the first time brought no gain 
in January less than 


The simple cause of this breakdown 
for it must be called—is the great 
volume of legal tenders held by the banks 
of this city; 


such 


and the simple and obvious 
cau-e of this again is the steady issue of 
legal tender Treasury notes under the act 
of 1890) 


Here also the change in the situ 


ation during the last two years has been 


marked B fore 1890, the New York 
banks held usually between fifteen and 
thirty millions of legal tenders in their 
vaults, the rest of the reserve being 
specie—that is, practically all gold, Some 


times their holdings ran into the thirties, 


and even to forty millions, during the 
spring and summer months of accumula 
tion. But in) midsummer of ISL they 
held over tifty millons, and during 1tS92 
the holdings of lewal tenders were at no 
time under forty millions, and rose at their 
highe-t to over sixty millions The last 
statement showed that the banks now 


Thi 


fon 
POUL 


hold sixty milhons 
that the of 


s 


means simply 


Issue tihons of fresh 


legal tenders each month under the act of 
1890 1s more than the community can ab 
sorb. The signs of redundancy are un 


| mistakable 


So far as the Treasury is concerned, the 
immediate result is only that its business 
conducted basis, and not, 


on a paper 
? 


1890, chietty 


as before on a specie basis 
Instead of taking gold in for custems re 

ceipts, and paying it out tothe banks to 
meets its debits at the Clearing house, the 
Treasury takes paper and pays out 
paper. The legal terders pass to and fro 


bet ween 


in 


the Government and the banks 
But when a drain of specie for expert sets 
The banks 
have a good supply of gold, but natural 
ly prefer not to part with it 
called 


in, it falls on the Treasury 


The Trea 


sury is on to furnish it, and it 
has no longer a steady inflow of gold 
wherewith to make up its losses. The 
Government, as is well known, offers 


every inducement for getting gold turn 
ed into the Treasury, and indeed its me- 
thods sometimes come close to offering 
a premium for gold. Nevertheless, the 
gold reserve has sunk from over $180,000, 
000, the amount at the time of the passage 
of the act of 1890, to its present low level. 
At this rate it will not be long before the 
suspension of gold payments by the Trea- 
sury will have to be squarely faced. 


THE GERMAN COAL-MINERS’ STRIKE. 
THE most suggestive aspects of the great 
strike of German miners in the Saar basin 
have not been adequately reported in the 
accounts sent by cable. Though the 
number of workmen involved has been 

pat, approximating 30,000, though resort 
to violence was had by the strikers, egged 
on by their wives, who seem to have been 
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fiercer and more furious than the men, 
and though troops had to be called out 
to suppress the rioting, it is in none of 
these alarming, though now familiar, 
features of a great strike that the student 
of social problems will see its greatest 
significance. He will find this in the light 
thrown by the strike on the favorite 
modern theory that Government control 
would be a sure remedy for labor troubles. 
How often did our Collectivists remind us 
last summer, at the time of the Homestead 
strike and riots, that the only way perma- 
nently to avert sucb lamentable evils was 
to put all industry in the hands of the 
Government. Now, the fact is that the 
disturbances in the Saar region constitute 
a most instructive experiment, on a huge 
scale, which goes to show that the system 
which was to prevent all strikes is precise- 
ly the one to bring on a strike ot the most 
indefensible and outrageous kind. 

The Saar coal mines are worked by the 
Government. Nowhere has that offhand 
reformer of the world, the Emperor Wil- 
liam, had a better chance to have his labor 
boards and official inspection and all the 
other machinery of Government produc- 
tion put on exhibition. And he has im- 
proved the chance. The whole industry 
was organized like an army, with chiefs 
and subalterns in beautiful gradation. The 
brightest graduates from the School of 
Mines were sent down to introduce new 
methods, and bring all the blessings of 
science as well as paternalism to bear on 
the fortunate miners. Moreover, the Em- 
peror has had many tangible signs of suc- 
cess to point to. When the great strike in 
the Ruhr mines broke out three years ago, 
the workmen in the Government mines 
at Saarbriick remained quiet, and it was 
promptly remarked at Berlin that here 

yas already a great triumph for the Col- 
lectivist principle. Even more striking 
has been the increase of wages. The ave- 
rage daily wage in 1888 was 76 cents; in 
1892 it had advanced to $1.15. The de 
monstration seemed perfect. 

But the strike came along in due time, 
and was occasioned by exactly that gov- 
ernmental control which was to make a 
strike impossible. It was not a question, 
primarily, of wages, or hours of labor, or 
recognition of a trades union, but of pre- 
cisely those regulations and methods which 
the superior knowledge of a benevolent 
Government was going to enforce to the 
general happiness and contentment. A 
correspondent of the Temps, writing from 
Saarbriick last month, recounts some of 
the interviews which he had had with the 
striking miners, which throw a flood of 
light on the way the workingman takes 
to the control of a bureaucratic Govern- 
ment when the thing is actually tried. The 
miners said that flesh and blood could not 
stand the superior way in which they were 
ordered about by Government officials. It 
was altogether ‘ too Prussian,” as they ex- 
pressed it, and was a thing which the ‘‘ men 
of the Rhine” could not stomach. In par- 





young fellows, just out of the scientific 
schools, who came down from Berlin with 
their heads stuffed full of new notions, 
which they sought to impose upon men 
who had grown gray in the business, and 


whom they proposed to order about like a | 


lot of school-children. 

The immediate occasion of the out- 
break was the new system of rules for the 
miners drawn up by the Government. It 
was a splendid system on paper, precise 


and detailed as a manual of arms, and | 


was no doubt the handiwork of the best 
organizing talent at the command of the 
most highly organized Government in the 
world. But, alas! it rode roughshod over 
time-honored privileges of the miners, 
Jaid new restrictions and vexations upon 
them in the name of discipline, and cut 
down wages which were too high and 
raised those which were too low—all in 
most beautiful accord with social theory, 
but in most hopeless conflict with human 
nature. Then, too, the miners found that 
their representatives on the various boards 
directing the operation of the mines had 
only illusory powers. All real authority 
was lodged in the members who spoke for 
the Government, and who grew more and 
more impatient at the suggestions of the 
workingmen, and voted them down with 
less and less consideration. As one of the 
miners put it: ‘‘The authorities treat us 
like so many recruits instead of free citi- 
zens, and we do not propose to submit to 
their indignities.” 

We do not suppose one Collectivist in all 
the world will be the less enamoured of his 
theory on account of this failure of it in 
practical operation. It is of the nature 
of bad reasoning, remarks George Eliot, 
to seem good reasoning to the bad rea- 
soner, and that is why all exposures of its 
badness are wasted on him. He willalways 
be able to say that the scheme he has in 
mind for the regeneration of the world will 
be free from all the defects and faiiures 
which may be pointed out to him in the 
actual schemes nearest his ideal one. But, 
leaving him to the comfort of his dreams, 
it ought to be clear to the ordinary mind, 
after this Saar experiment, that a funda- 
mental fallacy in most of the plans for in- 
dustrial reorganization now so much in 
vogue is to suppose that workingmen 
themselves have, or are likely soon to 
have, the mental and moral qualifications 
necessary to the success of those plans. 
Make your governmental direction a very 
model of scientific benevolence, and the 
rude and jealous democracy of the labor- 
ing man will resent and repudiate it at 
a thousand unexpected points. If he 
stood stubbornly for his own way, though 
demonstrably inferior to the Government's 
way, even in autocratic Germany, what 


hope would there be of his show- 
ing sweet reasonableness in a coun- 
try like ours? Human nature is an 


ugly affair, and workingmen are very 
human. They may one day rise to the 
height of approving industrial methods 


+ . | . : “ge 
ticular did they take deep oifence at those | simply because they are scientific or for 





the general good; but so far they are won- 
derfully like the rest of mortals in prefer- 
ring what is agreeable to what is scientific, 
and what is for the good of number one to 
what is for the good of the greatest num- 
ber. 


BANK TROUBLES IN ITALY. 
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ITALY, January 22, 1893. 
‘* ALL knots come to the comb,” and the Gio- 
litti comb has got entangled in a number at the 
same time. Ever since the foreed circulation 
of paper money, the banks of issue, especially 
the Tuscan and the Roman, have had their 
troubles which have been from time to time 
staved off. There are two distinct parties in 
Italy on banking questions, the one advocating 
a single bank, the other that all banks be al- 
lowed to issue notes on their own account and 
responsibility. As late as 1888, Branca, an au- 
thority on such questions, proposed that any 
society with a capital of ten millions, with five 
millions of paid-up shares at 500 lire, should be 
allowed to issue notes—this when those alread y 
existing were known to be in a sorry plight. 
Twice have I written on this subject in the Na- 
tion, so that a brief recapitulation will suffice 
to make the situation clear. Up to 1866 no 
Italian bank could issue notes save in the pro- 
portion of two to three uncovered by a coin re- 
serve. In that year the Italian National Bank 
had a circulation of 41,680,000 lire, but the 
Government, on the eve of the Italo-Prussian 
war against Austria, borrowed from it 11,011,- 
110 lire, authorizing that bank alone to issue 
notes at will and to suspend specie payment. 
Shareholders became millionaires; the State 
went on borrowing to the extent of 35,500,000 
lire in two years. Then came the consorzio: 
the six existing banks formed a confederation; 
the old notes issued by the national banks were 
cancelled, and new ones to the amount of 80,- 
000,000 were issued, bearing the inscription, 
‘Confederate notes—forced currency,” and 
signed by a delegate of the Government and 
the delegate of the confederation. Each of the 
six banks, the National, the Roman, the Si- 
cilian, the Neapolitan, the National Tuscan 
Bank, and the Tuscan Bank of Credit, was au- 
thorized to issue legal-tender notes on its own 
account to the amount of two-thirds of the 
paid-up capital, bound, of course, to exchange 
them at sight for the inconvertible notes of the 
confederation on the demand of the holder. 
When, in 1884, the country returned to spe- 
cie payments, or appeared to do so, every one 
who chose could get gold or silver at all the 
banks, the Government having paid its debts 
to the confederation of banks in gold. But 
this golden age soon disappeared. The gold 
went out of the country, and, especially after 
the rupture of relations with 
France, there was simply none to be obtained 


commercial 
without paying a heavy agio. People grum- 
bled and bore their griefs patiently—for a time. 
Then came the famous riscontrato, by which all 
holders of any bank-notes could change them 
for those of any other. But rumors were 
afloat that two at least of the banks were in a 
bad way. During the Crispi Government in 
1889, a private inspection was intrusted to Se- 
nator Alvisi, lately dead, who, with Commen- 
datore Biagini, found the Roman Bank in the 
utmost disorder. It was known that the legal 
issue of 45,000,000 had reached 70,000,000, but 


| excuses were found for its illegality in the fact 


that it had lent largely to the Roman specu 
lators during ¢he building craze, and, as it held 
mortgages on the unfinished buildings, it was 
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presumed that it might make ends meet it 
6.000,000 of notes had been illegally fabr 


cated. They were signed and stamped, how 


ever, im 


cashier, and the censor. 


legal fashion by the governor, the 
But the seal and the 
notes were found in a chest of which only the 
governor had the key; the loans were made for 
terms exceeding the legal limit, and bills for 
enormous sums renewed, Biagini proposed a 
series of remedies: that the paper for future 
notes should be secured; that the enormous sums 
lent for long guaranteed; 
that fresh capital should be reserved to balance 
the excess of issue; that the bank should assist 


periods should be 


real commerce instead of mere speculation; 
that the vice-director should be appointed and 
the full list of officials be compl ted. 

It should be remembered that Signor Gio- 
litti, the present Premier, was Minister of the 
Treasury during a portion of Crispi’s term of 
office. 
fusion of the banks after due inspection; but, 
Minister of 


Such was the faith 


He proposed, with Crispi's assent, a 





owing to dissensions with the 
Finance, Giolitti resigned. 
of the Government (and, indeed, of all parties 
and the general public) in the governor, the 
*benevolently despotic ” director of the Ro 
man Bank, Com. Tanlongo, in his honesty 
and financial ability, that he was given in the 
autumn of i890 until March, 1891, to **set his 
house in order”; but Crispi made no secret of 
his intention to propose the fusion of at least 
the two Tuscan and the Roman with the Na 
tional Bank. The report of Senator Alvisi and 
Com. Biagini was not made public. In Janu 
ary, 1891, the Crispi Government was over- 
thrown. The Rudini Ministry proposed sim- 
ply to renew the privilege of issue to all the 
banks for fifteen years. Signor Luzzatti abo- 
lished the riscontrato, so that each bank had 
once more to stand on its own bottom. He 
seems to have had a special spite towards the 
Roman Bank, as in Sicily, during the Exposi- 
tion, its notes were refused at the telegraph 
and all Government offices, and only Mr. Still- 
man’s fierce denunciations in the London 
Times secured a temporary suspension of that 
Signor Giolitti, bent on 
a thorough inspection of the banks, proposed a 


inexplicable measure. 


d is 





six years’ continuation of their privileg 
sue. But, like all his colleagues, he had blind 
faith in Tanlongo, and proposed him as Sena- 
tor. The King signed the decree and Tan- 
longo took the oath. But certain members of 
Rudini’s party, to spite Giolitti, acquainted 
Deputy Colaianni, a Sicilian and a noted mem- 
ber of the Extreme Left, with the c 
the Alvisi report, and when the President of 
the present Ministry proposed, subject to Goy 
ernment inspection, to prolong the privilege of 


tent 
htents of 


issue for six years, the Left protested, quoted 
the report, and demanded a parliamentary in 
quiry. Then Crispi and the partisans of th 
present Ministry rose in arms and talked of 
insult to the Government: and Colaianni, one of 
the purest-minded and cleanest-handed men in 
Italy, was accused of attempting to damag 
the Roman Bank in the 
lian. 


interest of the Nici 


Note that Colaianni, once a wea 





er of sulphur mines, on being grossly robbed 
by his factor, gave up everything he possessed 
to his creditors, and only last year resigned his 
His ele 
tors refused to choose any other deputy, and n 


seat, being too poor to live in Rome. 


candidate ever presented himself 

Signor Giolitti took the matter very serious- 
ly to heart, and, naming six inspectors, had 
the banks inspected on the same dar this to 
prevent any collusion, lending of reserves 
money by one bank to another. On the day 
of the inspection, the ‘highly respected” di- 
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t t un branch bank of Naples ‘ ~ 
tw hots la l f i ites 

lire, leavilig a re ipt for the sam vith the : 

treasurer, Alessand The director, Cuci (ruert n ISS 
has been held in such high account that, but | | 

for political opposition, he would have been ay vine ffonr t 

pointed governor in chief of the Central Bank vas na i 
Napl At the same time it s thd be x ‘ 

corded that his eldest son was implicated in t iv \ 
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an Bank, and came off by the ski 

of his teeth. The suspension of the inspectors ' 
and of the 
Naples le 


director-general of the Bank 
1 to a belief that all the two millions 























and a half were not taken on the day in ques wine 
tion, but rather that the sums had been taken | 54 
at intervals, and that the defalcation had not had su 
been discovered, because, on the ordinary days | t 
of inspection, the Roman Bank had lent the | spent s 
amount—at once returned the ch 
While the Roman and Neapolitan world was | ate d 
aghast at the news that Cucinicllo had decamy with N 
ed, that his house in Rome and that of his fam 
ly in Naples were being searched and watched, | with the N 
ugly rumors anent the Roman Bank wer fr 
aficat. The issue had reached the sum of 134, \ \ 
000,000; everything was in disorder; everybods 
rushed to withdraw his deposits, the municipali { 
ty of Rome withdrawing a million; andthough | ‘ 
the National Bank had proposed and aecepted | toy 
‘fusion,’ it was noted that the houses and per n \ 
ns of the governor, Tanlongo, and the cas! 
ier, Baron Cesare Lazzaroni, were watched | and at 
nightand day. The Ministers, the director of th: pred tl ff 
Neapolitan Bank, Com. Consiglio, with the in- | now 
spectors, passed a day and a night in consulta- | sy 
tion. Tanlongo had purloined 21,000,000, Lazza It is 
roni 19,000,000, it was said. The information know 
Was given to the judicial authorities, and at | the terms , 
ight A. M. on the 20th instant the inspectors Bank 
police presented themselves at the bank witl " 
orders for the arrest of both Tanlongo and | te 
Cesare Lazzaroni. The former protested his i 
nunit s Senator; but as his nomination has = s 
not been ratified, that august body declines t M 
‘ ize him as a colleague. At present, La gett 
aroni is in durance vile; his nephew, Baror ! l } : 
Michel ns f the fers, 
tis Is @1 re tortu > v 
ply t ( Tanlongois, or feigns to be, t 
to be noved from his house, and his | 
watched bY ispect rs f 1 t \ 
his pay sand eff ts are sequestrated, but s 
private es, W i e! i fr t s \ 
bank as s s the inspection was ann wd . " 
nnot | nd. Rumor hints that t s 
depos 1 ¢ Vatica ch the Cor ‘ 
lat s hic Pp t pres t S 
hes I urse, Immense, tl xz R 
the } W s vl is ti notes ia ’ s " 
the banks rua ed by the Gove t . 
up t xt M It is the personality of the : 
cul stl st . ib Cucu t t 1 
longs to a patriots, and has \ ' 
t I t I shed fina i S t 
i t o} > } ate t > > 4 ‘ = = 
il il Ba x is i “4 \ t 
i rrel ‘ vas its first Vert 
} y } ate f trreg \ XVI ( > Spa ! of 
vitl it 0.000) seud Jollars). al ’ Looe 
" k ‘ ilatior MLO s i : ss 
it S+ t le] sit s, Tea Fa rev it i ! ve t Ww 
‘ vt ipita rt tl Ca ( barony the 
Ant I Yas na a n \ sters ( tive aid 
: s Sella in 1870 begged him to nr tl ty G ‘ or 
i 7 st. but se . rea wa pa has entered, he will attain 
sons ( S ( r s ee In an ¢ nence that no other Minister s dared 
i871 tl lirect f the National Bank to approach. Standing on a pedestal of granite 
lof} anks Naples, Sicily, he will dominate parliament and count be 
Tuscany, had their seats in Rome, and the cause all Italians are athirst fos justice Bad 


Roman Bank, which 


hitherto had had the 


as is the state of things, it is ridiculous to talk 
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of an “Italian Panama.” Not a single Italian 
statesman has ever been accused of peculation; 
all have died poorer than when they entered 
office—some in absolute poverty. Neither have 
the misdeeds of two or three bankers cast 
thousands into misery, as have the Panama 
speculators—-as did the failure of the Glasgow 
Bank for £12,000,000 sterling—or as now the 
missing directors of the Liberator. One thing 
is certain, and that is that banking operations 
will henceforward be carried on in a quite 
other manner than heretofore, whether the sin- 
gle-bank or the plural-bank system be adopted. 
J. W. M. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
Paris, January 20, 1893. 

INSTEAD of getting cleared up, the Panama 
affair becomes more involved every day. Al- 
though it is still a matter of doubt how far its 
real importance-—the question of persons apart 
—is in proportion to the feeling aroused, so 
great is the feeling that at the present time no- 
thing else is talked of. All other matters have 
been lost sight of, notwithstanding that some 
of them are important, as, for instance, the 
budget for the year, which is not yet voted, 
and the tariff-war with Switzerland. These 
are forgotten, and we have only Panama. 
Amid the dramatic incidents that follow each 
other while ministries are made and un- 
made in a brief lapse of time, it is impossible 
to obtain a perception of things that is in any 
degree clear; and moderate and reflecting peo- 
ple, whose sentiments I have lately endeavored 
to portray, can now do no more than wait on 
circumstances, Their example is good to fol- 
low; and since, outside of the Panama affair, 
nothing seems just now to interest France, the 
best thing to do is to turn to matters which, 
though not what may be called ‘ actuality,” 
are nevertheless of real importance. 

A book has recently been published in Lon- 
don which possesses for us French a paramount 
interest. It is a reprint of certain studies 
made by Matthew Arnold on education in 
France under the Second Empire.* In reading 
this book we can obtain an idea of the progress 
made since then in a branch of practical legis- 
lation to which the Third Republic has paid 
particular attention. It need hardly be said 
that the Republic has always attached great 
importance to the educational question. Its 
action, it is true, has been most manifest in the 
matter of primary education; but numerous 
changes have also been carried out in the se- 
condary or higher education; and sweeping re- 
forms, to say nothing of modifications of pro- 
grammes, have followed one another continu- 
ally. To notice all of these would require too 
much space and would scarcely be interesting; 
nor is such a proceeding necessary in order to 
understand the course that has been pursued. 
By dealing solely with the question of seconda- 
ry education—that, indeed, with which Mr. 
Arnold more particularly concerned himself— 
and by considering only two or three of the 
subjects treated of, we can get an adequate no- 
tion of prevailing tendencies, and discover how 
these latter are related to those observable in 
the purely political sphere of action. 

There is one fact on which Mr. Arnold in- 
sists at great length. He seems to have been 
struck, in the course of his visit, with the fa- 
cilities afforded in France for the obtaining 
of secondary education. Both the number of 
educational establishments and the low fees 
paid by the pupils open the door to a very 





*‘A French Eton.’ New York: Macmillan. 














large number of people, and help in a way to | 
stamp a democratic character upon our se- 
condary education. Mr. Arnold had very 
justly pointed out, as a prime cause of this 
state of things, the fact that secondary educa- 
tion was almost entirely under the control 
of the State, which did not attempt to make 
profit out of it. In this respect there has been 
no change. The State is still trying, with 
greater insistence if possible, to get the whole 
of the education of the country into its own 
hands, and to take possession, where opportu- 
nity offers, of the various private schools that 
have managed to establish themselves. On the 
other hand, democratic tendencies are assert- 
ing themselves more and more every day, and 
it is sought to place instruction in all its de- 
grees within the reach of every one. But if, 
from Mr. Arnold’s time up to the present, the 
shell, so to speak, or general system of second- 
ary education remains the same, the spirit in 
which it is given has been slightly modified. 

In order to render our ideas more precise, let 
us take as an example the classical side of edu- 
cation. When Mr. Arnold wrote, the study of 
Latin and Greek was the basis of this kind of 
instruction. The pupil commenced the former 
of these two languages immediately on enter- 
ing a public school—. e., at about eight or nine 
years of age—and Greek some two years later; 
and in certain respects these languages main- 
tained their first importance all through the 
curriculum. Between 1870 and 1880, however, 
a marked reaction set in. It was in vain that 
the partisans of the prevailing system, falling 
back on the traditions of the previous century, 
when the study of classical antiquity was made 
the basis of all education, declared that the 
knowledge of classics and the classical master- 
pieces alone could impart a real intellectual 
culture; the reply was, that it was possible to 
obtain the same result from different studies, 
that it was unreasonable to spend so much 
time upon a dead language and literature, and 
that in the educational curriculum the first 
place should be given to the study of French. 
In addition to this it was said that, if the study 
of the mother tongue were found to be insuffi- 
cient to develop the pupil’s mind, it would be 
far better to have recourse to modern lan- 
guages to supply the deficiency. In fine, the 
party professing these opinions carried the day, 
and the educational programme was modified. 
The study of Latin and Greek was confined to 
narrower limits, and a larger place was assign- 
ed to French and modern languages. 

In this the utilitarian tendencies began to 
make their appearance; and henceforth, in- 
stead of people looking upon secondary educa- 
tion as a means of intellectual development, 
the obtaining of practical results began to be 
regarded as its most important aim. The dead 
languages having no longer any practical inte- 
rest, the time devoted to them is comparative- 
ly diminished, and such branches of the study 
of them as cannot be shown to be helpful to 
immediate educational results have been prun- 
ed away. The composition of Latin verses has 
been suppressed because under no circum- 
stances in life has any one any need to write 
them. The translation of French into the dead 
languages has likewise been suppressed, on the 
pretext that the scholars will never be called 
upon to compose in these languages, while it is 
completely overlooked that such exercises are 
necessary, not so much in order to be able to 
express one’s self in Greek or Latin, as to be 
able to know these languages thoroughly and 
read them with ease. So, in the case of modern 
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languages, the study of them is no doubt an 
excellent thing, whatever point of view be 
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taken; but the vogue they have obtained is in 


| large part an after effect of the war of 1870. 


If any proof is needed of this statement, it will 
be found in the fact that German is the mo- 
dern language most studied. The same utili- 
tarian tendency appears in the gradual intro- 
duction of scientific studies of all kinds into the 
curriculum of letters. It would seem as if the 
constant aim were to give the pupils notions 
and smatterings of everything which may be 
useful to them in life, and to enable them to 
leave the public schools furnished with an en- 
cyclopedic baggage, and lacking nothing ex- 
cept the possession of the special knowledge 
needful to their individual professions and 
trades. It is for this reason that lectures on 
the history of language, philology, compara- 
tive grammar, and physiology are given to 
them—in fine, lectures on all the subjects which 
in reality belong far more to university than to 
school education. 

On account of the increase made in the num- 
ber of subjects taught, there has resulted a 
school code enlarged to such an extent as to be 
difficult to carry out. In order to do justice to 
the curriculum, pupils had to work harder and 
harder ; and, as M. Jules Simon justly wrote, 
“unfortunately, a day had only twenty-four 
hours in 1872 as before in 1802, and children had 
the same need as ever of rest and sleep.” Then 
the question of overwork cropped up. It was 
affirmed, both in speeches and in writing, that 
scholars were working too hard, and that their 
brains were being crammed--a thing which, 
from a hygienic point of view, could give no- 
thing but bad results. Matthew Arnold had 
already asserted in his book that at French 
public schools physical education was neglect- 
ed. ‘‘I do not believe,” he wrote, ‘‘that the 
confinement, the scanty recreation, and the 
long school hours of a French school-boy are 
without some unfavorable effect on his health 
and development.” An attempt was made to 
remedy this state of things, but those responsi- 
ble for the change went at once to the opposite 
extreme. The reaction did not show itself so 
much by a lightening of the programme of 
studies, as by importations of foreign games— 
especially English ones. English out-door ex- 
ercise has become the fashion. Field clubs of 
all kinds have been formed, with international 
matches as an outcome of them ; and a private 
school, the Ecole Monge, has given an addi- 
tional impulse to the movement by devoting a 
good many hours every week to promenades in 
the Bois de Boulogne. Last, but not least, 
football and boating are fast becoming estab- 
lished institutions. It would seem, therefore, 
that, through excess of zeal and the wish to 
remedy a bad existing state of things, the re- 
form has been pushed to an exaggerated extent. 
The available hours in the week were already 
too limited for the scholars to be taught all 
they had need to learn ; and now that a certain 
number of them are taken away in order that 
the various out-door games may be indulged in, 
there remains still less time for work, the pu- 
pils are still more overworked, and a new cause 
of deterioration has been added to others af- 
fecting the course of studies. 

In fact, it is asserted by many who, at least 
some of them, may be considered authorities in 
the matter, that there is a considerable falling 
off in the average school work. This, indeed, 
is evident enough in the classical part, the dead 
languages being, as I have shown, somewhat 
sacrificed. But the point to be noticed is, that 
this falling off is not compensated for by a 
more thorough knowledge of modern languages 
or by the acquisition of really scientific notions. 
This lowering of the standard in secondary 
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education cannot fail to react upon our univer 
sity education. Not that it must necessarily 
produce a falling off in the latter, for, as a 
matter of fact, our young men may acquire 
after leaving school the instruction that should 
have been given them while there; but from 
this postponement certain disadvantages are 
sure to ensue. I do not wish, however, to enter 
into the question of university education, as to 
do so would necessitate a consideration of other 
matters, such, for instance, as the military ser- 
vice which is binding upon all, and which, by 
its incompatibility with certain studies, inter 
feres at the present time with the plans and 
careers of a great many young men. Questions 
of this kind want a special treatment, and, be- 
sides, it is not from a pedagogic point of view 
that I desire to draw conclusions in reference 
to the facts I have indicated. I might have 
adduced many others, but those I have men- 
tioned suftice to draw attention to certain ten- 
dencies worthy of note. Firstof all, if French 
secondary education is, as I admitted at the 
commencement of this letter, in Common with 
Matthew Arnold, essentially democratic by be 
ing accessible to all, it is so in other ways also. 
Thus, while in a measure pedagogic reasons in- 
fluenced the change whereby Latin and Greek 
were begun later, viz., at an age when the 
pupils’ minds were riper for the study of them, 
there was also another reason for the congratu- 
lations expressed by certain writers, to wit, 
that the change was a democratic one, since 
henceforth the bulk of French boys would re- 
ceive a more analogous instruction, and there 
would no longer be a privileged class pursuing 
a different course of studies. 

It is perhaps a consequence of this same de- 
mocratie spirit which has given the directly 
utilitarian character that I spoke of earlier. 
The democratic spirit, as it exists among us, 
has always been essentially practical, positive 
in its applications, though at times carried 
away by chimeras, unfriendly to lofty specula- 
tion, and little disposed, therefore, to favor in 
a course of study what simply aims at produc- 
ing a thorough culture, attainable only by the 
few, while the majority will never obtain any 
visible benefit from the education they have re- 
ceived. Thence also comes, and for the same 
reason, the importance assigned to scientific 
instruction in classical education. On this point 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, indeed, makes a very 
ingenious observation. Speaking of a uni- 
versity reform that was made in 1809, he says: 
“Tt restored to Greek and Latin their old pre- 
ponderance in this instruction, effacing a mark 
which the Revolution, by the prominence given 
to scientific and mathematical studies, had left 
upon it.” To-day, as is well known, the spirit 
of the Revolution is regaining ground in France 
every day. It is curious to see how, without 
voluntary imitation, this in- 
fluence is making itself felt in widely different 
fields of action. It demonstration, not 
very important, perhaps, but yet sufficiently 
characteristic, of the manner in which all things 


there being any 


is a 


are connected together, and shows how a trans- 
formation of thought with regard to one point 
necessarily involves an analogous transforma- 
tion with regard to all others. Thus, there- 
fore, it comes about that questions apparently 
foreign to politics, as, for instance, are those of 
educational programmes, confirm and com 
plete the observations we have been called 
upon to make in the purely political domain. 
S. 
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POETRY IN FRANCE 

Paris, January 1%, 1st 
WHo remembers now the poets of the First 

Empire and those of the end of the seventeenth 

We 

feel almost ashamed to think that such men as 


century, with the exception of Chénier 


their 
The Romantic revolution which began 
after the downfall of Napoleon gave to France 
an immortal trinity of real poets 

Victor Hugo, and Alfred de Musset 
less to compare them 


Dorat, as Legouve, were called poets in 
time. 


Lamartine, 

It is use 
comparisons are odious; 
it is enough to say that they will, all three, live 
the 
They form in the firmament of French litera 
ture a constellation which shines with an almost 
dazzling light. 


as long as French language shall live 


Somebody was once asked what 
was the difference between glory and populari 
ty, and answered that popularity was glory 


‘en gros sous.” Ever since our three great 


poets left us, we have only poetry ‘‘en gros 
sous”; we must be content with small change. 
there is 
hardly a review, a weekly paper, which does 


Innumerable, almost, are our poets: 


not furnish us with verses, on all subjects, in 
all possible rhythms. 
the who brings out all our 
modern poets, generally at their own expense; 


There is a publisher in 
Passage Choiseul 
his name is Lemerre. He is the Providence of 
the young men who wish to enter into the mx 

dern Pleiades, and are content to be stars of the 
tenth magnitude in the poetic But 
ask, are the first 
magnitude’ If weare to believe 
libility of the French 


heavens 
the 
in the infal 


who, you will 


stars of 
Acadomy, it is natural, 
in order to answer this question, to name the 
poets who have been adnfitte 


lamong the In 


mortals. There are three at the present me 
ment, Leconte de Lisle, Coppée. and Sully 


Prudhomme. Whenever there was an Aca 


lemical election, Victor Hugo, who never took 
any part in the intrigues which precede and 


accompany all elections, used 





invari 
write on his bulletin ** Leconte ce 
ected. He 
nized in him a brother poet, and I believe his 


judgment to have been correct. It seems to 


+; 


Lisle, 
Leconte de Lisle was el had re 


Lisle stands higher on Par- 


me that Leconte de 
nassus than his two 


Sully-Prudhomme 


confreres, Coppeée and 


The poetical work of Leconte de Lisle is 
almost a paradox of our time Phe Romant 
movement was idealistic, though some of tl 


Romantics professed to pay the greatest at 


tention to what is called local 


tine’s poetry is highly ai i 
all human sentiments and passions found el 
quent expression in Victor Hugo and Musset 


These 
theory of 


true poets were not 


‘Tart pour Part”; and. in fact, this 





theory marked the decadence of the Romant 
movement. Theophile Gautier and Théodore 
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de Banville were admirable versifiers rather 


than poets; they played with words, with 
rhymes; they were dilettanti in an art whict 
is to real poetry 


drama. Leconte 
is the 
this name t 


highest regions 





ferent to what is 





regions, who are always repeating to thei 
selves the words of Horace, Odi profa- 
num Vulgus et arceo* These artists in words 
seem not to care for any of the thoughts 
which embarrass us; they seem not to feel tl 
troubles, doubts, and perplexities of passiot 


they almest ignore love—they profess only to 
worship beauty, and 





inorganic as well as in the organic worl 





poems are a constant hymn te nature; they 
have a sert of 
difference 


If 1 wished to give somelxly a 


hieratic calm and sublime in 


true idea of 
Parnassian method and stvle, of 
Leconte de Lisle, I 
better than to cite 


state of mind and seul of 
think that l could not do 
ne of his happiest and most 
alled ** Midi” 


perfect 
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las te i that comes from the very 
soul of Leeonte de Lisle, and his worship of 
wauty is alwavs grave and hieratical. Since 
André Cl t body has written such beau- 
tif verses Hellas and its gods ; but there 
s somet sin Chenier a touch of sensuality 
f the sensuality of the eighteenth century 
which vou will not find in Leconte de Lisle. 
He is a priest of nature, and nature is to 
him a sort of living organism. It is no won 
therefore, if he has entered as naturally 


into the world of Brahma and of Buddha as 
nto the world of Olympus and the Greek di- 
initic He has read the Vedas: ‘‘ Bhagavad,” 
Death of Valmiki,” ‘‘ The Bow of Siva,” 
Sunah-Sephas,” “The Vision of Brahma,” 
transport you to the regions which no French 


poet had ever visited. The sentiment of these 


poems will appear in these few lines : 
Mats, dans l'inaction surhumaine plongés, 

Les Brahmanes muets et de longs jours chargés, 

Ensevelis Vivants dans leurs songes austé¢res, 

Ft des roseaux du Fleuve habitants solitaires, 

Las des vaines rumeurs de homme et des cites, 

En un monde inconnu pulsaient leurs voluptés,” 
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The poetical trilogy of Leconte de Lisle is 
composed of the ‘ Potmes antiques,” the ** Po- 
The 
remind you at times of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘* Légende des siécles.” They 
begin with a poem on Cain, who is called Gain, 


émes barbares,” the ‘‘ Potmes tragiques.” 
‘*Poémes barbares” 


as Jehovah becomes Jehvah, and Eve Héva; 
Abel alone remains Abel. <A professor of He- 
brew would have nothing to say, but we, the 
profanum vulgus, are ill at ease among these 
names. There are many wild and some beau- 
tiful passages in these ‘ barbarous” 
they carry us back to the middle ages, among 
the Sigurds, the Elfs, the rude sites of Brit- 
tany, of Scandinavia—to India again—from 
place to place, over the wide sea, to the dis- 
tant stars. I prefer to the long poems some 
of the shorter ones; they are less pretentious, 
and give a form to simpler ideas. 

On reading, as I have just done, all these 
poems, I was struck by their strangeness, their 
total indifference to all modern national or 
even human preoccupations. The poet seems 
to have nothing to do with his time or his age; 
he does not allow us to have the slightest vision 
of his own life, of his own sufferings; he is im- 
personal; he is not oneof us. He cannot count 
upon any popularity; he will never be much 
appreciated in a time which has given itself 
entirely up to realism and naturalism. We 
can hardly understand Leconte de Lisle and 
Zola sitting in the same Academy. As our 
painters paint only what they can actually see, 
our writers describe only what is moving 
around them. They are all borne along on the 
great rapid and turbid current of life. Leconte 
de Lisle lives in unrealities; he sees only the 
invisible, he describes the untold; he is not an 
actor, he isa dreamer. His work produces on 
the mind the effect of opium; 
dreams of Hellas, of India, of unknown and 
impossible regions. The splendid music of his 
verses acts upon us as a monotonous song that 
puts a child to sleep. He is the poet of Nir- 
vana. 


poems; 


he gives us 


Correspondence. 
SOCIALISM IN PRACTICE. 


To THE EpiITorR oF THE NATION: 


Sirk: In your editorial of January 5 upon 
“The French New Year,” reference was made 
to the rapid gains of Socialists in many com- 
munes throughout France. These events have 
much more than ordinary interest and deserve, 
perhaps, some further comment. Who would 
have believed, some five years ago, that the 
Socialists would in 1892 have gained definite 
political power in above eighty communes ? 
It is true there are about 36,000, but at least 
twelve of these communes are important cen- 
tres, like Marseilles, Roubaix, and Montlucon. 
In several towns the Mayors are Socialists, and 
in several the City Council is wholly under the 
control of the Socialists. This power has come 
almost suddenly, and it would be an unusual 
experience in political history if no absurdity 
showed itself, Of the special freak with the 
police to which your editorial referred, I asked 
one of the most active and instructed Socialists 
as to his opinion. He replied: ‘ Mais c'est 
trop béte, c'est trop béte.” None seemed more 
intelligently to disapprove this step than the 
it is 
also fair to add that in several of these com- 
munes the very fact of the Socialist victories 
aroused the most violent local passions. 

Yet the point of chief interest is the light 


cooler heads among the Socialist groups. 
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which is likely to be thrown upon obscure but 
very important issues connected with Social- 
ism, Whose influence not only is spreading in 
the most influential centres in Europe, but has 
at last got a sort of Government recognition 
a wholly new character. The 
French Government was savagely blamed for 
coquetting with the Carmaux strikers, but, as 
the Deputies have all the power there is, they 
had to recognize any political pressure that was 
strong enough. This influence the Socialists 
had, and it could not be ignored. Since the 
change of the law in 1884 giving free rein to 
the trade unions, these groups have increased 
from 68 to nearly 1,300, and they are growing- 
ly Socialistic. These unions are the object of 
the only organized and systematic propaganda 
that ever has been made in France, and the re- 
sult has been as swift as it has been surprising. 
So large a city as Marseilles, distinguished by 
sixty-seven ‘self-help’ institutions, with a 
membership of above 32,000, is, in spite of this 
fact, fairly given over to Socialist govern- 
ment. Other towns as considerable as Toulon, 
toubaix, Narbonne, Montlucon, and St. Denis 
are nearly or quite Socialist, while definite 
members of city councils have been elected ia 
seventy-four other communes. There are now 
nearly fifty papers and periodicals and a large 
number of libraries for the spread of the litera- 
ture. I was told by the man in charge of the 
central Socialistic library in Paris that the new 
councillors were stocking the libraries of their 
comununes with Socialistic books. Clémenceau’s 
paper, La Justice, is one of the ablest papers in 
France, but one feels often in reading it that 
he has in hand a distinctively Socialist sheet. 
The stronger papers in Germany have for a 
dozen years been more and more compelled to 
reckon as seriously with Socialists and their or- 
gans as with any party in the country. In 
France this change has come with a rapidity 
which is perhaps the surest proof that Social- 
ism has secured a new kind of power. The 
Temps now deals as regularly with Socialist is- 
sues as does the Frankfurter Zeitung. The 
leading Conservative papers have been driven 
to this recognition for precisely the same rea- 
son that the Government had to mix in the 
Carmaux strike—because Socialism has come 
to be an organized political force. It has, at 
any moment, such possible affiliation with the 
Radical party as to make it a most formidable 
opponent. 

Whatever may be thought as to the dangers 
of this new power, the source of its influence is 
also the source of social security. While the 
German movement centres in Parliament, the 
French Socialists decentralize their action, and 
work upon the towns. No word is oftener on 
their lips than lautonomie. They have at last 
got their chance to experiment with common- 
place municipal problems. They will not stop 
making phrases, but the endeavor to make a 
success of the city control of gas, horse-cars, 
charity and poor-relief administration, the 
markets, ete., is an enterprise of such sobering 
quality that it offers probably the safest pos- 
sible outlet for revolutionary fervors that 
could be devised, These attempts are now in 
their actual beginnings. They must be tried 
one by one under widely varying circum- 
stances. They must go on under the constant 
criticism of a public that will daily become 
more competent to judge the results of commu- 
nal control. 


which is of 








In two of these communes they | 


are already trying their hand at the question | 


of poverty and poor-law relief. It is incompa- 
rably more difficult than the management of 
practical monopolies like city gas-lighting, 
horse-cars, bakeries, etc. I have seen a letter 














from one of the Socialist mayors, who, after a 
few wecks’ experience, gives it as his opinion 
that measures must be taken to keep the dead- 
beat element from coming into town merely to 
‘**Nous ne pou- 
vons pas soigner tout le monde.” The fourth 
estate gets social responsibility, and imme- 
diately there is a fifth estate to make the old 
trouble. I do not offer this as an argument 
against Socialism, for it is not, but to show 
that exigencies will compel them to deal with 
human nature in no radically different way 
from the best present methods. The kind of 
power, in a word, which they can keep in the 
communes will force them to act practically 
and along the line of social advantage. 

There is one remarkable sign of this. The 
German Socialists have thus far power chiefly 
as parliamentary critics. They, therefore, to 
a man, hold passionately to an abstract and 
dogmatic theory. The Marx legend will con- 
tinue just as long as they are confined to criti- 
cism and shut out from practical contact with 
the kind of problems which town business and 
politics impose. The ablest English Socialists 
have already cut loose from the famous *‘ sur- 
plus-value” theory, and in France the editor of 
their best periodical says: ‘‘ We don’t care 
whether Marx was right or not.” This signi- 
fies, not less faith in the possibilities of a com- 
munal control of the ‘‘means of production,” 
but rather that the energies are directed at last 
towards plain business tasks. They now boldly 
enter the field with their method of social, as 
distinguished from individual, management of 
city interests. Itis the safest conceivable trial 
of the claims they bring. Whose opinion has 
any value as to the limits of these two forms of 
nanagement? If the Socialists can lessen po- 

yerty and house the laborer’s family with more 
lecency, if they can furnish a better and 
cheaper bread and meat, we shall hear the 
news willingly. Weshall see, at any rate, that 
Socialism as an irresponsible theory and So- 
cialism restricted and disciplined by merely 
different forms of the same old probiems—piti- 
lessly practical as ever—will show us two faces 
of such different character that we shall be in 
some confusion as to their identity. 

Yours, ete., JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 


enjoy superior advantages. 


FREIBURG, BADEN, January, 1893. 





LORD’S DAY IN THE 
CHURCH. 

To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: My letter in No. 1439 of the Nation al- 
leged a widespread confusion as to the claims 
of Sunday observance upon Christians. It at- 
tempted to account for this confusion by trac- 
ing our Sunday customs to their origin in the 
Puritan identification of Sunday and the Sab- 
bath. And it further asserted that none of the 
Church Fathers or Christian writers before Al- 
cuin grounds the obligation to keep Sunday 
upon any text having reference to the Hebrew 
Sabbath. 

In the next number of the Nation appeared 
a letter on ‘‘The Lord’s Day in the Primitive 
Church,” signed by ‘‘E. P. G.” He quotes 
from five early Christian writers, and draws 
this conclusion: ‘*The Ante-Nicene Church, 
then, to go no further, agreed in teaching that 
. . . the Fourth Commandment, as a part 
of the moral law, and as interpreted by Christ 
and applied to the Lord’s Day, is universally 
binding.” The issue between us is therefore 
clearly defined. 

If an agreement in applying the Fourth Com- 
mandment to” the Lord’s Day existed in the 
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Ante-Nicene Church, evidences of such appli- 
cation will surely abound in the writings 

the early Christians, and may be expected to 
appear with peculiar explicitness in all five of 


“E. P. G.’s” proof quotations. Isthis so’? The 


first and second quotations do indeed imply, as 
“KE, P. G.” suggests, that the Lord's Day was 
observed by Christians instead of the Sabbath. 
But do they show that it was observed for the 
same reason and in the same manner, namely, 
in accordance with the Fourth Commandinent 
On the contrary, they show distinctly that the 
observance of the Lord’s Day was different 
from the observance of the Sabbath. In ex- 
plaining his next quotation, “E. P. G.” at- 
tempts to show that Irenaeus applied the Fourth 
Commandment to the Lord’s Day; and asks in 
what other sense it could, in lrenmus’s view, be 
of moral obligation. The answer to this ques 
tion is given by Irenzus himself in the very 
chapter quoted—which, by the way, is the six 
teenth, not the eighth, chapter of his fourth 
book against Heresies. After explaining that 
circumcision and the Sabbath were given as a 
sign between God and the children of Abra 
ham, Irenzeus continues that the former taught 
man to circumcise the hardness of his heart, 
‘“‘but the Sabbath taught that we should con 
tinue day by day in God’sservice.” The fourth 
of “ E. P. G.’s” quota‘ ions, from Origen, ther 
is no need to ‘explain away,” as Dr. Hessey is 
said to have done, for it is perfectly clear that 
Origen is not speaking here of the Lord’s Day 
at all, bat from first to last only of the Sab- 
bath, the day preceding the Lord’s Day. When 
Origen means Lord’s Day, he says Lord’s Day, 
as any one should know after glancing through 
his pages. 

In the fifth quotation Eusebius, so far from 
speaking, as ‘“‘E, P. G.” avers, ‘* substantially 
what others said before him,” says something 
entirely new. There is here, unquestionably, 
a distinct progress towards the later concep 
tion. But Eusebius is far enough from basing 
either the ground or the method of the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day upon the Fourth Com- 
mandment. On the contrary, in justifying his 
application of the Ninety-second Psalm to the 
Lord’s Day at all, Eusebius points out, in the 
very commentary from which “EE. P. G.” 
quotes, that this psalm does not (like the Fourth 
Commandment) speak ‘*of the resting of God, 
nor of his cessation from work, as the Jews 
think,” but of delight in the work of his hands; 
for, ‘if this psalm referred to the Jewish Sab 
bath, it ought to have spoken of delight in the 
resting of God and in His cessation from His 
work.” Now it is precisely of the resting of 
God that the Fourth Commandment does 
speak; and its provisions, therefore, Eusebius 
can have here no thought of applying to the 
Lord’s Day. 

If in all the literature of commentary and 
homily and canon of the first three Christian 
centuries *‘E. P. G.” can find no clearer stats 
ment than this of observance of the Lord’s Day 
in obedience to the Fourth Commandment, it 
will seem, I fear, to most of his readers a long 
jump to his conclusion that ** the Ante-Nicen: 
Church” agreed in teaching ** that the F tl 
Commandment as applied to the Lord's Day is 
universally binding,” unless, like **E. P. G.,” 
by inserting the qualifying phrases ‘as inter 
preted by Christ, and applied to the Lord's 
Day,” they beg the whole question. H 


A LETTER OF WASHINGTON'S 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Hidden away among a miscellaneous lot 
papers of the old Continental Congress, in 
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The Life of Lowell for the American Men of 


Letters Series has been intrusted to Prof 


Plate and Platonism, by Walter Pater, is in 
the press of Macmillan & Co., as is also an 
synonymous argument for a future state, called 

The Unseen World, 
in advance of the speedy expiration of copy- 
right in Donald G. Mitchell's ‘ Reveries of a 
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Bachelor’ and of ‘ Dream Life,’ Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons will issue popular editions of both 
these works. They further announce ‘ Froe- 
bel,’ by H. Courthope Bowen, in the Great 
Educators Series ; ‘The Duchess of Berry and 
the Revolution of July, 1830,’ in the series 
called ‘‘ Famous Women of the French Court”; 
‘Tropical America,’ by Isaac N, Ford; ‘ Sto- 
ries of a Western Town,’ by Octave Thanet; 
‘The People’s Money,’ by Col. W. L. Tren- 
holm, Comptroller of the Currency under 
President Cleveland; ‘ Art for Art’s Sake,’ by 
John C. Van Dyke; and ‘Calvinism, Pure and 
Mixed: A Defence,’ by Dr. W. G. T. Shedd. 

Forthcoming works with the imprint of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the late T. W. 
Parsons’s translation of the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ 
comprising all but a portion of the ‘ Paradise”; 

Horatian Echoes,’ translations by the late 
John O. Sargent; ‘Bear Camp Water,’ by 
Frauk Bolles; and ‘Socialism,’ by the Rev. 
Nicholas P. Gilman. 

Ginn & Co. will publish this month a volume 
of selections from Chesterfield’s Letters, com- 
piled for the young by Edwin Ginn. 

A Rochester book of 1828, now seldom seen 
or heard of, ‘ History of the Indian Wars with 
the First Settlers of the United States, ete.,’ is 
to be reprinted by George P. Humphrey of that 
city, and brought out on March 1. 

A volume on the ‘ History of Elections in the 
American Colonies,’ by Cortlandt T. Bishop, is 
among the spring publications contemplated 
by the University Faculty of Political Science, 
Columbia College. 

While it would not be difficult to challenge 
here and there Dr. W. H. Payne’s abridged 
translation of ‘ Rousseau’s Emile,’ in the Inter- 
national Educational Series of the Messrs, Ap- 
pleton, it ison the whole exceptionally intelli- 
gent, correct, and idiomatic. We could have 
wished that Dr. Payne had disregarded the 
paragraphing of the original ; and for its own 
sake the omission of the Savoyard Vicar’s pro- 
fession of faith is felt as a loss. There are 
three prefaces—Rousseau’s own, which is sure 
to propitiate the curious reader; the transla- 
tor’s; and one by Dr. W. T. Harris, the editor 
of the series. Dr. Payne’s is especially to be 
commended, and we should criticise it only 
with respect to its failure to intimate Rous- 
seau's indebtedness to Locke, and still more to 
show, by citations from his correspondence, 
Rousseau’s opinion of such of his friends and 
contemporaries as sought to follow in practice 
the lines of Emile’s bringing up. Such evi- 
dence of Rousseau’s really practical nature 
would have been worth more than the appendix 
of latter-day judgments of Rousseau by his 
countrymen, Finally, a slant at the higher 
education of woman may be detected on p. 
xxxvii. Dr. Harris’s remarks seem to us of 
little worth, and to betray a scant familiarity 
with his author. It is naive to write, as he does, 
‘Some of his biographers relate the story that 
when the Academy of Dijon, in 1749, offered a 
prize,” ete. 

There can be no question about the correct- 
ness of the title, ‘Eminent Persons,’ selected 
for biographies reprinted from the London 
Times (Vol. I., 1870-75, Macmillan). Mazzini, 
Manzoni, Napoleon IIl., Guizot, Montalembert, 
Dickens, Lytton, Lever, Kingsley, Grote, J. 8. 
Mill, Babbage, Landseer, Macready, Wheat- 
stone, Murchison, Sir John Herschel, Liebig, 
Dr. Livingstone—such are some of the names 
comprised in the table of contents. Sometimes 
we have the 7Jimes’s obituary, sometimes its 
leading article, and sometimes both: the no- 
tices are now brief, now elaborate, of uneven 
quality, and marked by the customary defects 








of journalistic biography and judgment of 
contemporaries. Up to the letter M, the Eng- 
lish lives of this group are now accessible in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ the 
latest and best authority, in which, for exam- 
ple, the mother of Sir John Burgoyne is named, 
whereas his illegitimacy is left anonymous by 
the Times writer, and in which his movements 
in Spain and Portugal during the Peninsular 
Campaign are set down with strict accuracy 
as to dates andorder, whereas the Times writer 
confuses both on p. 45 and elsewhere. On the 
same page, by the way, the proof-reader has 
let ‘*‘ Messana” pass for Masséna. On p. 44 we 
read ‘‘ chiefs” when Sir John Moore is intend- 
ed; and these instances show that a second 
source of error has to be guarded against by 
the reader of this reprint. 

The ninth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
‘‘English Writers” (Cassell & Co.) is devoted 
to the age of Spenser, and proceeds upon the 
same general encyclopedic plan noticed in its 
predecessors. The dramatic side is mainly re- 
served for the next volume, which will be given 
to the group of Shakspere. The work is an in- 
valuable compendious collection of literary in- 
formation, well ordered and easily consulted, 
and its usefulness for schools and colleges prob- 
ably reaches its climax in this portion and the 
issues immediately to succeed. 

Students of Browning owe to Mr. Estes, the 
chairman of the Boston Browning Society, the 
reprint of what must be regarded mainly as a 
literary curiosity, the ‘Life of Strafford’ (Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat), in prose, written by the 
poet for his friend John Forster, under whose 
name it has hitherto been known. Forster 
had engaged to write the ‘Life’ for Lard- 
ner’s ‘Cabinet Cyclopzedia,’ but, being ill, was 
helped out of his difficulty by Browning, who 
took Forster’s papers and did the task. To 
what extent Forster edited the volume is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. It was published in 1836, and 
was unclaimed by Browning except in private 
conversation with his friends. It is of interest 
in connection with Browning’s play on the same 
subject and as an example of prose style, but 
Mr. C. H. Firth has found it necessary to add 
an introduction to bring it up to date asa piece 
of biography. Browning himself did not enter 
upon historical investigation of the subject be- 
yond what was needful to afford the basis of a 
passable biography, adequate to the popular 
purpose of the series of which this volume was 
one; but the work, within the limits set, was 
an honorable piece of hack-work. 

A very full and charming selection from the 
whole field of English poetry, exclusive of the 
work of living poets, appears under the title 
‘A Paradise of English Poetry.’ It has been 
arranged by H. C. Beeching in two beautifully 
printed volumes (Macmillan). The anthology 
includes not only lyrics and short poems, but 
excerpts from the longer works of English lite- 
rature in poetry, and the contents are classi- 
fied under headings of ‘‘ Love,” ‘‘ Man,” ‘‘Art,” 
‘‘Death,” and the like. A very considerable 
body of the best of our literature is thus 
brought into a convenient form, and made 
available for persons with short purses. 

The edition of Landor’s works edited by 
Charles G. Crump is continued in two more 
volumes, ‘The Longer Prose Works of Walter 
Savage Landor’ (London: J. M. Dent & Co.; 
New York: Macmillan), of which the first con- 
tains the ‘Citation and Examination of Wil- 
liam Shakspere” and ‘“ Pericles and Aspasia.” 
We have already spoken of the admirable taste 
of the edition, which is annotated, and is in all 
respects a desirable one. 

Miss Vida D. Scudder edits a school edition 





of Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Unbound’ (Boston: 
D. C. Heath) with the usual aids to study. The 
‘Introduction,’ which was published last sum- 
mer in the Atlantic, was noticed by us then. 
Miss Lucy H. Smith furnishes an excellent com- 
parison of the text with the drama of Aeschy- 
lus, with which Shelley’s poem has affinity in 
some details; and the important modifications 
of the Greek conception and of the lyrical-dra- 
matic method made by Shelley are clearly 
shown. Notes on the text, which, we are glad 
to observe, is purer than in Forman’s edition, 
are added, and the stock criticism of Rossetti, 
Thompson, Swinburne, and others is freely 
drawn upon to develop the allegory and assimi- 
late Shelley’s more creative with Browning's 
more expository method—unnecessarily, as it 
seems tous. The volume, however, shows, as 
a whole, a painstaking and well-informed study 
of the subject, and isa creditable piece of work. 

Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard collects, with 
the title ‘Under the Evening Lamp’ (Scrib- 
ners), a baker’s dozen of essays on the more 
unhappy and obscure literary men of the cen- 
tury, concerning whom he affords out-of-the- 
way information, and to whom he gives a tem- 
pered appreciation and much cordial sympa- 
thy. The names of the ‘contemporaries of 
Burns” will never be better known; and Mo- 
therwell, Bloomfield, Clare, Elliott, David 
Gray, and George Darley are but one degree 
above their unremembered kindred of the 
craft; Gifford, Hogg, Hartley Coleridge, Bed- 
does, Peacock are of another class, and Fitz- 
gerald holds a surer tenure than these; but 
how Lord Houghton, whose name stands last, 
got into such society is puzzling, for he was 
neither unhappy nor obscure, and though he 
would have had all of them to breakfast at 
one time or another, he would hardly be reck- 
oned one of their family. Mr. Stoddard’s vol- 
ume is pleasantly written, and has the pathos 
inseparable from such lives as were the majo- 
jority of these. 

Mr. H. W. Mabie’s new volume of criticism, 
‘Essays in Literary Interpretation’ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), is partly made up of papers in 
magazines and partly of old work revised and 
amplified. The subjects are somewhat vague 
and broadly treated, and in general it seems to 
us that the thought would submit more easily to 
condensation than to amplification. The serious 
aim of the writer errs in the direction of soler- 
nity; his tendency is toward ‘‘the spirit of mo- 
dernity ” in all things, as a literary shibboleth; 
but, notwithstanding such elements of weak- 
ness, the core of his volume is sound, and the 
influence he desires to exert is on the side of 
right reason and high appreciation. 

Volumes of sympathetic encouragement to 
the young and talented should receive delicate 
handling, for it is something more than ungra- 
cious to disparage a kindly and cordial, though 
mistaken, spirit of helpfulness; but it must be 
acknowledged that one is sorely tried by such 
a book as Mr. Robert Waters’s ‘Intellectual 
Pursuits; or Culture by Self-Help’ (Worthing- 
ton), which seems meant to inculcate in the 
young man’s confiding bosom the belief that he 
isa genius. ‘‘Genius” is the subject of the au- 
thor’s story. Its ‘‘ homes and haunts,” ‘‘ what 
it is,” its ‘‘indications,” examples of it ‘‘over- 
coming difficulty”; whether ‘poverty smo- 
thers” it; its character in ‘‘debate,” ‘‘ other 
conceptions” of it; how it is ‘‘awakened,” how 
‘* developed”; whether it is *‘ hereditary”; what 
circumstances are ‘‘ most favorable” to it; how 
its works ‘‘originate’ — winding up with 
“Colonel Ingersoll’s Method of Preparation "— 
such are the headings of these chapters. Doubt- 
less all this is meaat in kindness, but, as the 
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heart of the author swells with sympathy, the 
head of the youth, part passu, swells with 
something that will never be ‘*self-help” and 
rarely issues in ‘‘culture.” **Genius.” like 
love, “will find out a way,” without such a 
complete Bradshaw of its turnings. One sen- 
tence in the volume is worth quoting, not as a 
sample, but as a curiosity: ‘ Not far from 
Boston is a long, red brick building, with open 
fields and a long avenue of trees before it, 
called Harvard College.” This does not occur 
in the section on ‘tthe homes and haunts of 
genius.” 

A second edition in one volume of the Eng 
lish translatjon of Strauss’s ‘ Life of Jesus’ 
(London: Sonnenschein; New York: Macmil- 
lan) has a valuable introductory essay by Prof 
Pfleiderer, who shows clearly what were the 
great and lasting merits of Strauss’s work, 
and what its inevitable defects, and traces out 
the corrections and expansions which the 
studies of the past half-century have brought 
to the early results of the daring Tiibingen 
scholar. The first edition bore the modest 
name of Marian Evans as translator; the 
present one bids for attention by substituting 
that of George Eliot. 

‘Whist Nuggets,’ compiled by William G. 
MeGuckin (Putnams), is made up of papers il- 
lustrating the development and practice of 
modern whist, with certain selections relating 
to the humor of the game which Sarah Battle 
thought should know nothing but rigor. The 
history is not brought down later than 1871, 
since which date ‘‘ American leads” have won 
most of their triumphs, though this is perhaps 
sufficiently indicated in the actual playing rules 
quoted from Dunbar; and the humorous selee- 
tions have no great range. Infact, the humor 
gives point to Mr. Burnand’s remark that, 
considering how clever whist-players are, it is 
astonishing how dull they are. The volume 
naturally takes its place in the ** Knickerbocker 
Nuggets” series. 

‘Rob Roy’ is the fourth and latest issue in 
the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels 
(Macmillan). Mr. Lockhart Bogle’s illustra- 
tions do not fall below the level of his prede- 
cessors’. 

After repeated and determined, but inef- 
fectual, efforts to read ‘The Life of Christian 
Daniel Rauch,’ by Ednah D. Cheney (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard), we are forced in self-defence 
to the conclusion that it is unreadable. A 
book at once so dry and so confused it has 
seldom been our fortune to meet with. Most of 
the material for it is confessedly taken from 
the German ‘ Life,’ by Dr. Eggers, published in 
five volumes; and if there is nothing more 
entertaining in the original than in this abridg 
ment, the book must be appalling. It proba- 
bly has at least one advantage in that the ori- 
ginal German is more intelligible than what 
passes for translation in the present volume 

Little need be said of the current issue of 
Mr. Marcus Huish’s ‘The Year's Art’ (London: 
J.S. Virtue & Co.), of well-established repute 
for usefulness. Fresh portraits are 69 in num 
ber, all chosen among the ** outsiders,” ¢. ¢., ar- 
tists not connected with any society or institu 
tion. Onr countryman F. D. Millet figures in 
this series. Then there are the usual select 
memoranda of notable pictures at several pro 
vincial and colonial exhibitions. To the British 
legal decisions affecting art are appended the 
case of Eyre & Spottiswood vs. the N. Y. Re- 
corder Co., under our Copyright Act, in 
which justice was done the English proprietors 
of the plagiarized mezzotint engraving after 
Sant’s ‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Besides the 
indispensable Directory of Artists, there ar 


records of art sales for IN. a list of engray 
ings published last vear, ete., et 

The forty-third year of the ‘ Bankers’ Alma 
nac and Register and Legal Directory’ brings 
us the January edition for t8us (New York 
Homans Publishing Co ; 








itself, and the age of this publication answers 


for its worth to the class especially interested Wel 


in it 

Garden and Forest for 18t comes tastefully 
bound to our table, as Volume V., very fully 
indexed under one alphabet, and showing to ad 
vantage the sum of the choice weekly illustra 
tions of tree, flower, and landscape. Mr. J. B 
Harrison’s notable series of letters on the 
shore-towns of Massachusetts overlaps this 
volume. Other serials have been Notes from 
West Virginia and from a summer journey in 
Europe, while the Harvard Botanic Garden 
and the Arnold Arboretum have furnished 
their regular supply of items. The varieties 
of chrysanthemum demand more space than ts 
allotted to any other flower. The death of 
Sereno Watson heads in importance the obitu 
ary list of the vean 

Miss Emma F. Ware's folio *‘ Family Genea 
logical Record’? (Boston: W. B. Clark & Co 
is a compact arrangement for exhibiting ten 
generations of the owner's direct ancestry ; but 
it seems to us to fall short of Mr. Whitmore’s 
‘Ancestral Tablets. of which the middle pages 
show eight generations in one view, and in 
which the ancestors provided with separate 
pag 





es reveal themselves through holes. Miss 
Ware has to make use of numerical references 
for this purpose. 

Janitschek’s ‘Die Kuntslehre Dante's und 
Giotto’s Kunst* (Leipzig: Brockhaus) is : 


production of his inaugural lecture on assum 





ing his duties as Professor of the History of 
Art at the University of Leipzig The interest 


of the pamphlet lies not somuch in the author's 
somewhat Germanic ideas on the influence 
which the study of the history of art may on 
must have on modern production, as in his 
su 


restive comparison of the parts which 
Dante and Giotto played in the reawakenin 
of the human spirit. Dante's theory of art 
was substantially that of Thomas Aquinas, 
which he did much to make popular. Art was 
to him no longer mere handiwork but an it 


spired expression of the artist’s self. Dante's 








“sweet new style.” so finely described in the 
twenty-fourth cat f tl Purgatory,” was 
hen, virtually identical with the new spi 
self-expression—in contrast with the hierath 
and conventional style of the preceeding si 
with which Giotto laid the foundation of Ita 


lian painting 





Hamburg, as our readers know, mindful of 
her commercial importance and the benefits 
she had received from tl liscovery of Am 
ca, purposed to celebrate t! imbus ant 
versary with a four weeks exhibition of books 
ind objects iting to t liscovery, pul 
meetings in the mor gz and ing of Oct 
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The timeliness of the article on Liszt, by Saint- 
Sa‘ns, lies in the fact that Saint-Sa“ns, the most 
profound musician France has ever produced 
the * French Bach” he right aptly be termed 

is to pay us a visit next summer, on his way 
to Chicago, and in the circumstance that we 
have at present in Mr. Paderewski the greatest 
interpreter of Liszt that has ever crossed the 
ocean, Saint-Saéns’s article on Liszt is an ad- 
mirable specimen of musical criticisin, more 
full of food for thought than even his chapter on 
the same composer, in his book entitled ‘‘ Har- 
monie et Melodie,” which was reviewed in these 
columns a few years ago and is now in its fifth 
edition—a rare success for a collection of es- 
says. Like Dvorak, and, in fact, like most 
great musicians, conductors, pianists, and the 
public at large, Saint-Saéns is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Liszt’s music, which has now, in- 
deed, conquered the whole musical world. 
Saint-Saéns points out the pedantry and preju- 
dice in the scorn which some people affect for 
Liszt’s operatic fantasies, in which there is 
“more talent and real inspiration than in 
many compositions we see produced every day 
more serious in appearance, but of empty pre- 
tentiousness. . . The ingenuity of his 
pianoforte combinations is simply prodigious, 
as the admiration of all who cultivate the 
piano testifies; but I think perhaps the fact has 
not been sufficiently noticed that in the least of 
his arrangements the intelligence of the com- 
poser makes itself felt; the characteristic ‘ear- 
mark’ of the musician is apparent, if only for 
an instant.” In the Rhapsodies, again, ‘‘ we 
find a reconstruction, and, if we may say so, a 
civilizing, of a national music of the highest 
artistic interest.” ‘‘ He never makes virtuosi- 
ty an end, but always a means.” Liszt’s songs, 
too, are admirable, but his greatest works are 
his symphonic poems and his church music. In 
the symphonic poems ‘‘the mould of the ancient 
symphony and the hoary overture is broken, 
and he proclaims the reign of music freed from 
all rules except those only which the author him- 
self makes to fit the environment in which he has 
chosen to work.” Nowhere do we find a purer 
form than in his ‘‘Faust.” ‘‘ But it is in the 
exactitude and intensity of his expression that 
Liszt is really incomparable.” In this sentence 
Saint-Saéns echoes the opinion uttered by Wag- 
ner in his essay on ‘‘ Liszt’s Symphonic Poems” 
shortly after their appearance. Liszt has been 
accused of a lack of ideas. Saint-Saéns, on 
the contrary, tells how “he scattered lavishly 
and at random the pearls and diamonds of his 
overflowing imagination.” ‘‘ His music bubbles 
over with melody,” and the richness of melody 
is ‘‘balanced by as great a richness of har- 
mony. In his bold search in the world of new 
harmony Liszt has far surpassed all that was 
done before him. Wagner himself has not at- 
tained the audacity shown in the prelude to 
‘Faust,’ written in a hitherto unknown tonali- 
ty, yet containing nothing to wound the ear, 
and in which it is impossible to change a single 
note.” The article also contains extracts from 
letters of Liszt to Saint-Saéns which show his 
usual eagerness to praise colleagues, and his 
determination to continue composing whether 
it pleased the contemporary world or not. The 
complete letters are issued in the two-volume 
collection of ‘ Liszt’s Briefe’ just issued by 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 


—The Century also contains a notable paper 
entitled *‘A Voice for Russia,” in which the 
Secretary of the Russian Legation at Washing- 
ton, Pierre Botkine, undertakes the defence of 
his country against the attacks on its humanity 
and civilization based on what is known of its 








Siberian exile system, its persecution of the 
Jews, aid its oppression of other religious com- 
munions than the State Church, The argument 
is brief, is no more than a word. The ecclesi- 
astical question is submitted to the process of 
diminution, or whittled down, as we say, so as 
to lessen the impression of its importance; the 
Jew question is represented asa purely economi- 
cal one, or, so far as it has another phase, as 
springing out of the necessity of protecting the 
recently emancipated serfs from the rapacity 
of the money power in those who deal directly 
with them. The Siberian system is lightly 
touched on, and its horrors are described as in- 
herent in any punitive system, or as incidental 
to the situation, or as over-charged by Mr. 
Kennan. The core of the article is in the sen- 
tence, ‘* The principle we contend for in Russia 
is home rule.” This was what the South con- 
tended for in the question of slavery. The an- 
swer is that questions of humanity at large are 
not like those of internal policy in local affairs, 
though the locality be an empire covering half 
of Europe and Asia, but are proper subjects of 
interest, criticism, memorial, and public ap- 
peal in all civilized nations, Mr. Botkine makes 
a direct remonstrance with us, and reminds us, 
as a people, of ancient friendship and of great 
services done us by Russia; he asks for a slow 
and just judgment, and certainly the appeal is 
of ahighorder, It isan extraordinary compli- 
ment to the national intelligence that such a 
paper, almost official, should be issued in this 
way, but it is a more marvellous sign of the 
times that the Russian Government should vir- 
tually be brought to plead before the bar of 
public opinion in America, as the result of dis- 
cussion in a free press. The paper will doubt- 
less receive wide attention, and may temper 
popular judgment for a while; but in this place 
we can only indicate its importance without 
examining its case. Other exceptional papers 
in this rich and varied number are those upon 
Tennyson and on the Turkish art movement— 
the latter by Dr. J. P. Peters, and beautifully 
illustrated. 


—Mr. Parkman’s second paper in the Atlan- 
tic, on *‘ The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia,” would 
of itself give distinction to a literary magazine. 
The other contributions are singularly alike in 
color—quiet, fireside pieces that recall the 
English congeners of the Atlantic, such as the 
old Cornhill, delightful to the literary-minded. 
The besetting danger of such a style in periodi- 
cal literature is that the quiet should drop into 
the commonplace or possibly the somnolent; 
and though a pleasant manner may save a dull 
topic, or, in turn, a curious topic hold its own 
against a dull manner, one cannot expect so 
delicate an antithesis always to maintain its 
balance—the two kinds of dulness have a fatal 
aflinity for each other. Then it 
nary what a number of subjects there are that 
really ought to be of interest but are not. The 
title is excellent, the expectation of interest (no 
small matter) is lively, ‘‘ the thing” (as the edi- 
tor often has said to himself) ‘* ought to go”; 
but after the first paragraph the dismal failure 
begins to come in like the fog on a May morn- 
ing. These remarks are by no means alto- 
gether anent this number of the Atlantic, 
though they germinate in the air of the room 
where one peruses it. The authors write of the 
reading habits of people in Ireland, of winter 
in the English Cambridge, of Count Rumford, 


is extraordi- 








of courage in soldiers, of the likelihood of the | 
felling of the White Mountain forests, of | 


Thomas William Parsons; but whether the dul- 
ness is in the topic or the writer, if in either, or 
whether the quiet style, neither commonplace 


nor somnolent, but just what it should be, is 
not hit in the bull's eye (if so violent a meta 
phor may be tolerated), by all these papers, the 
reader must be constituted sole judge, for the 
standard is necessarily a personal one. 


—In Scribner's the Marquis de Chambrun, 
whose reminiscences of Lincoln we mentioned 
last month, writes of Sumner in much the same 
strain of cordial appreciation and profound re- 
spect. He brings out the essential strong point 
of Sumner, his moral energy ; and, by setting 
the parts of his career that were questionable 
from a political point of view in the simple 
light of his moral convictions, and by illustrat- 
ing how intellectual and merely political opi- 
nion tended to become moral feeling in Sum- 
ner, the writer presents the character of the 
independent and self-trustful Senator most fa- 
vorably and most justly to himself. Two papers 
on Italian art are of interest, largely through 
their illustrations ; and two papers of foreign 
travel, with Mrs. Burnett’s ‘* The One I Knew 
Best of All,” complete the main contents of the 
number. 


—In Harper’s the memorial papers of Whit- 
tier, by Mrs. Fields, and of Curtis, by the Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, set forth the personal 
traits and habit of life of these two men, each 
of whom had the secret of winning that pecu- 
liar regard from his readers which is, per- 
haps, the best-prized reward of authors, and 
constitutes the just ground for publishing some 
account of their private lives. Mrs. Fields 
succeeds in giving, by way of anecdote and 
brief passages from letters, an impression of 
W hittier’s temperament as well as his behavior 
among his friends, and she shows the literary 
interests that were most felt by him—the books 
and the things that he reaily valued—with a 


| breadth that gives full play to his strong indi- 


viduality. His intellectual life was not that of 
a scholarly or learned man, or of a much-dis- 
criminating mind, but resembled that of many 
an American home, in which serious and good 
books are welcomed, and acquaintance with 
them is an interesting event, without too much 
scrutiny of the gift, which often is a humble 
offering; it suffices if the volume be good 
enough to help maintain reading as a part of 
the order of family life. The account of the 
poet's first visit to Boston is a fine glimpse of 
past conditions of New England, so far away 
as to seem as foreign as Scotland. Mr. Chad- 
wick’s success in delineating the figure of Cur- 
tis at Brook Farm, Concord, and Ashfield, and 
in rendering the friendly courtesy of his voice 
and manner among guests, is equal to that of 
Mrs. Fields in her kindred task. He writes with 
a mingled warmth and respect, and an enthu- 
siastic admiration well tempered by a deference 
that is rather felt than expressed. His word 
is more a tribute than a revelation, but it is 
paid to Curtis in his hour of leisure, in the 
main, and is delightful in the reading. 


—One of the saddest signs of the undeveloped 
state of logical thinking among even scientists 
at the present age of the world is the lack of 
criticism with which the writings of many of 
the popular modern Italians are received. The 
article by Prof. Ferrero in the last number of 
the Monist is an instance of a silly, wishy- 
washy, inconclusive, and pretentious style of 
writing which one is surprised at seeing print- 
ed in all quarters without comment. The sub- 
ject of the article is ‘‘ Cruelty and Pity in Wo- 
man,” and the substance of it consists in a de- 
tailed account of a large number of individual 
instances of those emotions (as an example, a 
case of a young Russian peasant woman who, 
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having become a queen of brigands, used her 
former kind of 
from which instances the remarkable conclu 


lover as a living foot-stool), 


sion is reached that pity and cruelty coexist in 
women, and that, in the progress of civiliza 
tion, pity is gaining the upper hand over cru 
elty. 
and women in respect of these 


As regards a comparison between men 
emotions, this 
writer begins by saying that Herbert Spencer 
is not quite correct in affirming that among 
savage nations the women are as perverse as 
the men, and by asserting, 
that, 

very beginning of human evolution, is less crue] 


on the contrary, 
‘‘cvenerally speaking, woman, even at th 
than man”; buta few pages farther on, he for 
gets that this 
his own ‘* instances,” 


is his thesis, and. led astray by 
he writes: ** But again we 
find a series of contradictory facts which bear 
witness that the sentiment of pity a@/so is much 

It need hard 
} 


lv be said that this second series of facts 


seener in woman than in man.” 
k woman than in? i 


equally incompetent with the first to establish 
the conclusion that woman is either 


As 


be eastie 


more of 
less or equally pitiful with man. rards 


cruelty, nothing, of course, would 


than to write down a far longer list of instances 
of far more atrocious cruelty on the 


men than those here described: 


part of 
only to 
glance into Letourneau’s *‘ Evolution of Mar 
unimaginable things men 


riage’ to see what 


have done to wives. 


kind 
of psychology this writer professes which leads 


—One cannot but wonder, again, what 


him to find anything * contradictory” in the 
fact that some women are cruel and other w 

men are pitiful, or even that the same woman 
may be cruel to her enemies and tender-hearted 
to her friends. After mentioning that many 
the fiercest heroines of the Paris Commune had 
been trained nurses during the war, he says: 
“Contradiction in feeling is so often a psychical 
law that a great Italian philosopher, Robert 
that 
Cruelty and pity are not 
is true, but that 
there 
tory” in feeling now one and now th 
them, that 
not a logical being.” Prof. Ferrero’s argument, 
while utterly inc 


Ardigd, has said man is not a logical 


being.” identical 
sentiments, it 
suppose that 


any one can 


is anything ‘contradic 


is indeed some evidence 
onclusive, does nothin 
course, to disprove the common belief that wo- 


men are, on the whole, less cruel and m 


der-hearted than men, which is merely a pa 


of the larger conviction that they have, on the 


a higher moral development than met 


whole, 
It is wrong to suppose that it is not worth 
while to castigate in the public prints su 

this 
Man's chief hope for securing a better exist 


specimens of unreason as of Ferrero’ 





ence for himself in the future than he has had 
in the past lies in the gradual perfecti f 
his powers of reasoning, and it is to tl 
methods of reasoning that prevail in rh 
that he looks for guidance fer all the mor 


difficult and 
and private life. It is therefore particulat 


more urgent questions of pu 


to be regrett “i when a scie 


laxes its vigilance and takes the show 
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and rapine till their career, or that of the 
kingdoms which they founded, was arrested 
by the advance of a great power of order in 
the form of European conquest. 
his empire was the Sikhs, a theocratic popu- 
lation of the Punjab, which he organized into a 
formidable army. The religion of the Sikhs 
was, as Buddhism had been, a heterodox form 
of Hinduism. Both alike seem to have had 
their origin in the desire of deliverance from 
transmigration; for whatever may be the ex- 


The basis of 


act meaning of Nirvana, deliverance froni 
transmigration it must certainly imply. Both 


movements were also revolts against caste, 
though in this respect the Sikh revolt was less 
pronounced than the Buddhist. That Hindu- 
ism held its ground against both, and has al- 
most extinguished Buddhism in Hindustan, is 
a fact to be explained, as Sir Lepel Griffin 
thinks, by the superior attractions of Hindu 
ritual and ceremonial, which especially influ- 
enced the women. He compares the tenacity 
of Hinduism with that of Roman Catholicism, 
which has survived so much logical demoli- 
tion. Mohammedanism, however, not Brah- 
manism, was the grand object of Sikh antipa- 
thy, and it was against Mohammedans that 
the Sikh sword was commonly drawn. The 
doctrine of the Sikh Scriptures appears to be 
not unlike that into which, under the pressure 
of our theslogical perplexities, a good many 
European and some American minds are be- 
ginning to'slide. In the ‘Granth’ it is said: 

““(1.) The One is diffused in the many and 
all-filling. Wherever I see, there is He. 

‘*By the beautiful mirage of the Maya the 
world is deluded; only some rare one compre- 
hends the truth. 

** All is Govind, all is Govind, without Go- 
vind there is no other. As on one string there 
are seven thousand beads, so is that Lord 
lengthwise and crosswise. 

“(2.) A wave of water, froth, and bubble 
do not become separate from the water. 

“This world is the sport of the Supreme 
Brahm playing about. He does not become 
another.” 

The creed may apparently be defined as 
Pantheism combined with a strong conception 
of the Deity, and having as its corollary pre- 
destination, qualified as usual by the practical 
recognition of free will. We can understand, 
though it sounds strange, that there may be, 
as Sir Lepel Griffin tells us there is, a certain 
resemblance between the ‘Granth’ and Walt 
Whitman. An Eastern religion would be in- 
complete without dietetic restrictions. The 
Sikh religion does not expressly forbid the eat- 
ing of beef, though practically it has bowed to 
Hindu prejudice; but it forbids the smoking of 
tobacco. The consequence is, that its votaries 
have taken to opium and hemp, the latter of 
which Sir Lepel Griffin says is far more in- 
jurious than tobacco. This is a warning, and 
not the only one of its kind, to such as put 
their trust in sumptuary legislation. 

The Sikhs are a peasantry slow-witted—dull, 
Sir Lepel Griffin says, as their own oxen—but 
excellent material for an army, brave, steady, 
and enduring, able to march for several days 
at the rate of thirty miles a day. Ranjit made 
of them his soldiers, while he took his counsel- 
lors from the quicker-witted races. As sol- 
diers they proved a match for the British. 
Having passed under British rule and into the 
British armies, they are one of the great pil- 
lars of the Empire. In character they have 
widergone a happy change under strict Euro- 
pean discipline administered by sympathetic 
officers, and from ferocious freebooters have 
become models of military dignity and respect- 
ability. Sir Lepel Griffin says that he had 
many opportunities of observing their conduct 
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during the campaign in Afghanistan, and that | 


no praise can be too high for their patience 
under privation, and for their orderly behavior 
towards the Afghans, who were their ancient 
and bitter enemies. They are available as 
troops not only in Hindustan, and they volun- 
teer freely for all services, even for that of 
police in Burmah, from which other natives 
recoil. 

The great Maharajah, as his admiring biogra- 
pher admits, ‘ judged from a commonplace, 
ethical standpoint, and measured by a conven- 
tional rule, has no moral character at all.” 
He was ‘‘selfish, false, and avaricious, grossly 
superstitious, shamelessly and openly drunken 
and debauched.” In him, as in Cesar, Alex- 
ander, and Napoleon, ‘‘intellectual strength 
was not allied to moral rectitude.” If we may 
rely upon the picture drawn by one who knew 
the Maharajah, the likeness to Cesar and 
Alexander did not extend to the outward man, 
Ranjit is described by Baron Hiibner as short 
and mean-looking, with one eye closed, the 
other always rolling and distorted by disease, 
a face deeply pitted with the smallpox, a short 
nose swollen at the top, thin and tight lips, a 
grizzled beard matted under the chin, and a 
head too large for the body. His appearance 
was rendered still more hideous by a complete 
suit of gamboge. He was muscular, however, 
and, even when affected by paralysis on one 
side, made a fine figure on horseback. When 
Baron Hiibner saw him, he was past his prime. 
He must have set out with a constitution of 
iron, for he had wallowed from his boyhood in 
debauchery, and he drank every night large 
quantities of a fierce mixture compounded 
of corn brandy mixed with the juice of meat, 
opium, musk, and various herbs. With all this, 
his nerve or his power of doing business seems 
never to have failed him, 

Like Peter the Great, the Maharajah drew 
into his service ability from all quarters and 
all creeds. Bigoted Sikh though he was, Brah- 
mins, Rajputs, and Mohammedans found places 
at his council board, while his army was or- 
ganized, in European style, by French and Ita- 
lian officers, some of whom had been in the ser- 
vice of Napoleon. His army amounted to 80,- 
000 men, and enabled him to pursue a gloricus 
career of rapine. His perfidy and ingratitude 
in dealings with his neighbors and feudatories 
appear to have equalled his rapacity. Heowed 
his possession of the famous Koh-i-nur and the 
equally famous mare Saili to the same method 
as his other acquisitions. His civil administra- 
tion appears to have been a rigorous applica- 
tion of the simple Eastern system of extortion 
through local delegates, who paid themselves 
by peculation, and who extracted from the 
cultivator the utmost farthing that could be 
taken without compelling him to abandon his 
fields. Sir Lepel Griffin is enabled to assure us 
that where, out of twelve shillings’ worth of 
produce, the Sikh Government took six from 
the peasant as rent, the British Government 
takes only two or one. Yet Ranjit appears to 
have been rather an object of admiration than 
of hatred to his people. Even his rule was bet- 
ter than weltering in anarchy or exposure to 
the murderous raids of the Mahrattas. Out 
of the twelve shillings it was something to be 
able to call six your own. Elsewhere in the 
deluge which followed the fall of the Mogul 
Empire, towns and villages were deserted, and 
large tracts of cultivated country lapsed into 
forests, 

Ranjit had the wisdom always to keep on 
gocd terms with the British Empire, notwith- 
standing that it had put a veto on some of his 
ambitious schemes. He had seen the barbaric 





powers of Hindustan successively dashing 
themselves upon it, always to be shivered by 
its might. But with the great Maharajah his 
policy and his Government died. His zenana 
gave birth to no heir of his genius, and soon 
there was no certain heir of his line. Anarchy 
broke out in the counsels of the State, and at 
length the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, and, 
without cause of war, in its turn, precipitated 
itself on the British power. How it fought 
and into what peril it brought the Empire on 
the dreadful fields of Sobraon, Aliwal, Chil- 
lianwallah, and Ferozshah, no Englishman 
whose memory goes back to those times is like- 
ly to forget. Never was ‘‘ wild Mahratta bat- 
tle” so wild or so terrible as the evening of 
Sobraon. The dearly won victory of the Bri- 
tish was inevitably followed by annexation, 
and in place of the great Maharajah Ranjit 
Singh reigned the great pro-consul Lawrence. 
The honors which the Sikh soldiers had won 
by their gallantry in the long contest, in spite 
of their defeat, reconciled their pride to the 
change of standard; they felt that they were 
welcomed as worthy brethren inarms. From 
that time there has been peace in India un- 
broken, save by the great Mutiny, for forty- 
five years. 

Sir Lepel Griffin is not too much of a Jingo 
to look forward to the day when British em- 
pire in India shall have come to an end, and 
when the conquest shall be taught as ancient 
history in the board schools of a distant future. 
It seems, indeed, impossible that the two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of India should for ever 
be governed by a handful of men coming from 
a far distant country, alien in character as 
well as in language and habits, and of a race 
which is incapable of acclimatization. Yet it 
is difficult at present to divine from what 
quarter dissolution will come. If Hindustan 
were a nation, the reign of its conquerers 
would probably be short; but it is not a na- 
tion: it is a congeries of populations which are 
divided from each other by race and religion, 
and among which viclent antipathies prevail, 
while nothing like national pride or spirit ex- 
ists. The long peace, moreover, has tamed the 
character of races which were once warlike. 
The native princes, feudatories of the Empire, 
owe to it, and well know that they owe to it, 
the security of their thrones and the perma- 
nence of their dynasties. When danger threa- 
tens it, they promptly come forward with 
proffers of assistance, and they remained true 
to it during the Mutiny. Not till, under the 
educating and harmonizing influence of the 
conquerors’ government itself, unification shall 
have greatly advanced, is any serious move- 
ment against the ruling power likely to pre- 
ceed from the subject races. Russian invasion 
is a diplomatic threat, and will probably come 
to nothing beyond guard-room talk, unless 
Great Britain, by her hostile policy on the 
Mediterranean, constrains Russia to create a 
diversion on the side of Hindustan. Besides, 
Russia herself is seriously menaced by internal 
convulsions which would disable her as a con- 
quering Power. The most serious danger 
which at present threatens the British Empire 
in India is probably the triumph of democracy 
in the imperial country. A democracy, what- 
ever may be its internal blessings, is incapable 
of governing anempire. This is already begin- 
ning to appear. 


MAHAN’S SEA-POWER.—I. 


The Influenc€ of Sca-Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire—1793-1812, By Capt, 
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Little, Brown & Co. 
THESE volumes continue the work begun by 
Capt. Mahan in his initial volume published a 
few years since upon the ‘Influence of Sea- 
Power upon History—1660-1783'—that is to say, 
from the era of the definite establishment of 
sailing ships to the end of our Revolutionary 
war. The object announced in this publica- 
tion was to examine the general history of Eu- 
rope and America, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and making more fully known the effect 
of sea-power upon the course of that history. 

The volumes just published cover the period 
from the outbreak of the war between Great 
Britain and France in 1793 to 1812, the year 
marked in European and American history by 
the invasion of Russia by Napoleon—the be- 
ginning of the end of his empire—and also by 
the outbreak of our second war with Great 
Britain. Asa consequence, these volumes treat 
almost exclusively of the wars of the French 
Revolution, Consulate, and First Empire. They 
combine naval history with original strategi- 
cal studies of war upon the ocean, and also a 
general historical research and philosophical 
examination that make them of great perma- 
nent value and exceptional interest, and in a 


vols. Boston : 


high degree creditable to our naval service and 
to the country. They owe their inception 
wholly, the author declares, to his connection 
with the Naval War College at Newport, first 
as Lecturer upon Naval History and Naval 
Tactics, and afterwards as President. 
its short career and uncertain fortunes, the 
War College has given a rich return to the na- 
val service and the Government for the small 
appropriation required for its support. By 
threshing out naval problems and discussing 
and defining the various technical elements 
which enter into the formation of naval poli- 
cies and naval warfare, it should save much 
extravagance of legislation and administration, 
as well as of misdirected effort. 

The introductory chapter of the first of the 
two volumes under review gives an outline of 
European events preceding the year 1793 and 
following the end of our war for Independence, 
and so bridges the gap in Capt. Mahan’s series. 
In this chapter the examination of the ques- 
tion of the free navigation of the Scheldt from 
Antwerp to the sea recalls the close interest of 
Great Britain in this matter, which continues 
to the present day. The Scheldt is now free 
and Antwerpa commercial port of importance; 
and where the Scheldt, the Meuse, the Rhine, 
and the Thames meet in the North Sea, near 
the Straits of Dover, now as in times gone by 
is probably the greatest centre of the world’s 
commerce. Yet Antwerp is not a strong 
naval station, and Belgium is not a strong 
Power. Situated as Antwerp is, directly op- 
posite to and at no great distance from the 
mouth of the Thames, held by a strong Power, 
it would be a menace to Great Britain's trade 
and territory upon the North Sea; hence that 
country’s concern regarding the status of Bel- 
gium is both immediate and vital. 

Treating of the condition of the European na- 
vies in 1793, and especially of the French Navy, 
Capt. Mahan shows in a graphic manner the 
insubordination and disorganization due to the 
Revolutionary ferment. Though matters were 
much improved at a later period and especially 
during the Consulate and Empire, the service 
never recovered from the shocks it received at 
that time. The factors needed for an efficient 
navy seem never to have been appreciated by 
the French administrators of the day. Courage 
and audacity were looked upon as the only es- 
sential qualities, Napoleon himself saying that 
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the English would become very 
France 


small when 
had two or three admirals willing to 


die 


The truth which Prof. Bryce calls the 
greatest discovery ever made in the art of wat 
that organization and discipline count fer 
more than numbers, had too evidently been 
lost sight of in the reformation of the Frenel 


Navy. 


‘“*Enough has now been said.” summarizes 
our author, ** to show the general state of the 
French Navy in the last ten vears of the eigt 
The time and space thus use«! 
have not been wasted, for these conditions, 
which continued under the Empire, were as 
surely the chief cause of the continuous and 
overwhelming overthrow of that navy, as the 
ruin of the French and Spanish sea-power, cul 
minating at Trafalgar, was a principal factor 
in the final result sealed at Waterloo 
Britain will be seen to enter the war allied 
with many of the nations of Europe against 
France. One by one the allies drop away, un 
til the island kingdom, with two-fifths the 


(rreat 


population of France and a disaffected [reland, 


stands alone face to face with the mighty o1 

set of the Revolution. Again and again she 
knits the coalitions, which are as often cut 
asunder by the victorious sword of the French 
army. Still she stands alone on the defensive, 
until the destruction of the combined fleets at 
Trafalgar, and the ascendancy of her own 
navy, due to the immense physical loss, and vet 
more to the moral annihilation, of that of the 
enemy, enable her to assume the offensive in 
the peninsula after the Spanish uprising—an 
offensive based absolutely upon her control of 
the sea.” 


The combination upon sea and land in 1708 
and 17% against France had caused a great 
scarcity of food, which, with bad harvests, 


made recourse to the United States a neces 
sity. Ope hundred and thirty vessels sailed 
from our coasts laden with breadstuffs and 


produce from the French West Indies under 
This led to 
the first great naval campaign of the war and 
to the battle commonly known as Lord Howe's 
action 


the convoy of a French squadron 


The fleet under Villaret de Joveuse sent 
from Brest to escort to that port the convoy 
met the English Channel fleet under Lord 
Howe sent to intercept the convoy, and, after 
two partial engagements, the fleets, equal in 
number of vessels, but unequal in the skill and 
experience of the personnel. met upon the Ist 


of June, i174, hundred miles from the 
nearest land, and fought the first great naval 
The French fleet was 


defeated with a loss of seven ships of the line. 


t 


four 
engagement of the war. 
but the remaining vessels reached pert safely. 


and the « 
Was saved, 


‘convoy, the object of the 


campaign, 


Strategically the French were su 


cessful, but suffered from the loss of ships and 


prestige due to a defeat; not such a defeat 


as they encountered in later vears, but suf 
ficient, 


? 


notwithstanding the incident of the 


Vengeur, to lower still more the tone of tl 
service. 

From this time until the battle off Cape St 
Vincent in 1797, no great naval event oceurred 


The English fleets wer 


being aggressive, and the policy of keeping the 


in the war 


sea constantly and masking in force the ene 
my's fleets had not vet been adopted by the 


commanders. The French, in turn, from their 


disasters, from the inefficiency of officers and 
men, and from the destitution of their dock 


vards, also remained in port and accepted th 





I Dted the 
naval inferiority, having recourse t mmeres 
destroying, always ineffective when not accon 
panied with the command of the sea. Nay 
leon accepted this only from necessity, realiz 
ing that on sea, as on land, vital results can 
be obtained only by the use of large forces. In 
discussing this question, Capt. Mahan, to our 
lind, indicates the most effective role for an 
inferior navy \s for many years our naval 
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tion and from its intrinsic strength; but the re- 
lation between an insular position and the fleet 
is mutual, or nearly so, for the fleet depends 
less upon Malta than Malta upon the fleet. We 
have evidence upon our own coasts to the same 
effect, in the strongly fortified island of Ber- 
muda and the strategically well-placed island of 
Jamaica: the strength of these positions de- 
pends upon the naval predominance of the 
English upon the North Atlantic and in the 
West Indies. This predominance exists, and is 
intended to be maintained. 

The first volume closes with a chapter con- 
taining an account of Gen. Hoche’s expedition 
to Ireland in 1796. Graphically written, in a 
clear and vigorous style, it is an excellent illus- 
tration of the literary ability of the writer. 
This expedition, intended to sail in early au- 
tumn, was delayed by administrative difficul- 
ties, caused by poverty of resources and also 
by non-arrival of reinforcements, until the 
middle of December. Unfortunate in its start 
from Brest and early dispersion, it was fortu- 
nate in favoring winds and in avoiding the 
badly stationed and commanded English squad- 
rons. Inefficient, however, as was to be ex- 
pected, in its personnel, and encumbered as the 
ships were with soldiers useless at sea, the prin- 
cipal part of the expedition arrived upon the 
coast of Ireland and the entrance of Bantry Bay 
without either Hoche or the naval commander- 
in-chief. Returning after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to beat up to the head of Bantry Bay, 
with weather unfavorable and stormy, the 
expedition met disaster after disaster. Six 
of the vessels were lost or destroyed by their 
officers and six captured by the enemy. The 
wreck of the Amazon and the Droits de 
Uv Homme dramatically closed the history of the 
expedition. The failures were not confined to 
one side. The negligence which, when England 
was in command of the sea, allowed the escape 
of the French fleet, reflected strongly upon the 
English authorities; and when St. Vincent 
came to the command of the Channel Squadron 
and to the blockade of Brest at a later date, 
his methods of masking and watching the ene- 
my at the port of assembly and departure, ra- 
ther than upon the trackless sea, established a 
strategic policy which is sound and operative 
to the present hour. 





POPULAR ETYMOLOGY IN GREECE AND 
ROME. 


Keller's Lateinische Volksetymologie und Ver- 
wandtes. Leipzig: Teubner. 
DvuRtInG the last two decades a fondness for the 
study of vulgar Latin has manifested itself 
among Latin scholars, and there has arisen in 
Germany a school having for its object the ad- 
vancement of Latin philology by bringing to 
bear upon it whatever light may be gained 
from a study of the language and of the 
blunders of the common people. Now the study 
of popular etymology runs parallel to the 
study of vulgar Latin, if indeed it does not 
spring directly from it, for it is precisely the 
vulgar Latin that exhibits the most and the 
chief instances of popular etymology and false 
analogy. Some of the instances of popular 
etymology in English, as cited by Max Miller 
and Trench, will serve to illustrate, though it 
may be in exaggerated fashion, what is meant 
by the term ‘‘popular etymology.” One or other 
of us has heard of the ship known to the sailors 
as the Billy Ruffian, whereas its real name was 
the Bellerophon, or of that other ship called the 
lron Devil instead of the Hirondelle, its real 
name; or of certain sign>boards to wayside 
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inns, for instance, the ‘‘ Bull and Gate” instead | sanctuary.’ 


of the ‘‘ Boulogne Gate” (‘‘ originally a trophy 
of the taking of Boulogne by Henry VIIT.”), or 
of the old Puritan sign-board, ‘*God encom- 
passeth us,” which in popular form appears as 
the ‘*‘ Goat and Compasses.” Now the study of 
popular etymology, as applied to ancient lan- 
guages, began with Latin, but, as the investi- 
gators proceeded, they soon discovered that 
similar phenomena were to be observed in 
abundance in the field of Greek also. Popular 
etymology, as Max Miller points out (Lectures, 
ii., 576), is the legitimate successor of phonetic 
decay, exemplifying in language the old law of 
the natural and spiritual world, that new life 
arises out of death and decay. Through this 
decay of words we see occasionally that words 
originally different both in form and meaning 
assume the same form. 

‘“Now as there is in the human mind a 
craving after etymology, a wish to find out, by 
fair means or foul, why such a thing should be 
ealled by such a name, it happens constantly 
that words are still further changed in order to 
make them intelligible once more; or, when 
two originally distinct words have actually 
run into one, some explanation is required, and 
readily furnished, in order to remove the diffi- 
culty.” 

In the development of language not only may 
we note known and formal laws of change, 
but we become aware that imagination or ca- 
price or accident plays no small réle, if by acci- 
dent we mean a chain of circumstances which 
we cannot understand. Languages vary, as do 
individuals, in genius or soulfulness; some are 
more imaginative and playful than others, 
and the common man is therefore more inclined 
to create new words by etymologizing in a jest- 
ing or playful manner, or by a stupid misunder- 
standing of given elements, according to the 
genius of the language which he uses as a tool. 
The Greeks and the Germans are especially 
fond of etymologizing in popular fashion. Two 
circumstances conspire to produce this ten- 
dency in a nation: imaginative or humorous 
endowments observable in the nation at large, 
and especially the power to make compounds 
at will. Languages less capable of forming 
compounds with ease do not present a favorable 
soil for the popular etymologist, if in addition 
he lack the mental gifts of humor and fancy. 

Another fruitful source of popular etymolo- 
gy is in the foreign words adopted and re- 
moulded by the common people. In Greek 
such borrowed words present great difficulty 
because we are ignorant of the languages from 
which they were taken. For instance, the word 
‘“‘butter” means ‘cow cheese,’ according to 
popular etymology, and yet it should mean no- 
thing of the kind, being a word borrowed by 
the Greeks from the Scythians, according to 
Hippocrates. Wedo not know what the origi- 
nal word was, and can only say that it sounded 
enough like Bovrypov to induce the common man 
to dub it ‘cow cheese,’ whether in jest or in 
earnest. The case is different with Greek 
words borrowed from Semitic originals, be- 
cause we do understand Semitic languages, and 
such words, as we shall see, are often full of 
interest for us. 

The Romans were neither witty nor imagi- 
native; their minds were cast in the heavier, 
sterner mould. As might be expected, then, we 
find in Latin few words whose creation was due 
toa sense of wit or humor in the popular mind, 
and those few are chiefly obscene words. Such 
as are not obscene are so few in number that 
they need scarcely be taken into account, but a 
good instance is saccellarius (from saceus), 

‘guardian of the money bags,’ with a play on 
saecellarius (from sacelluin), ‘guardian of the 
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The Latin is wofully lacking in 
the power to make compounds; indeed, if we 
leave composition with prepositions out of con- 
sideration, we may say that such power does 
not exist at all. In consequence of this poverty, 
a host of mongrel formations are to be ob- 
served in Latin, and Greek compounds were 
incorporated with extreme freedom. Having 
thus an inexhaustible storehouse from which 
to draw, the Latin popular etymology occu- 
pies ground far different from the position it 
would have taken if the Roman etymologist 
had been left to the poor and helpless re- 
sources of Latin alone. Indeed, so poor and 
helpless is Latin unaided by Greek that not in- 
frequently we find incorporated Greek words 
treated in such a way as to prove that the 
popular etymologist had in mind not a Latin 
word in some way similar to the borrowed 
Greek word, but another Greek word with 
which he was familiar. Thus, Béoropos, When 
borrowed, became Bosphorus, as though the 
latter element belonged to ¢épw; similarly, 
tpéraov became frophaeuwm with reference to 
Tpépw- 

Keller is the most recent writer on popular 
etymology, though he has had worthy prede- 
cessors in Weise (‘Griechische Wérter im La- 
tein’) and Saalfeld (‘Tensaurus* Italograe- 
cus’), from both of whom he has taken bodily 
much of his material. The title of his book 
gives no idea of the vast field covered. We 
-annot always accept his views, but in discuss- 
ing so wide a range of topics it would be sur- 
prising if enthusiasm did not get the better of 
judgment here and there, and not infrequently 
we feel that the author’s facts are imma- 
ture and unproved conjectures. And yet, in 
the main, the ground he treads is firm, and 
the results attained are so important and far- 
reaching that no classical scholar can afford to 
be unfamiliar with his book. 

Keller divides his material, so far as Latin is 
concerned, roughly into three groups of words, 
according as they exhibit peculiarities belong- 
ing to the archaic, classical, or post-classical 
periods. The archaic and post-classical periods 
differ but little in regard to the harshness and 
rudeness of the etymologies that belong to 
them, whereas in the classical period one no- 
tices a certain unwillingness to overleap lin- 
guistic barriers. In the archaic period no of- 
fence against the organic development of lan- 
guage was so great that it might not be com- 
mitted. For instance, comparative grammar 
proves that lingua should be dingua, for in all 
other Indo-European languages it begins with 
d, t, or z (th). And, besides, Roman grammar- 
ians tell us that dingua was the old form. 
Popular etymology thought it was connected 
with /ingere, to lick, and changed the spelling 
to correspond. The Latin had no word for 
‘one-eyed,’ and the Greek KvcAwy was adopted 
by the people and made to do new service. 
The early dramatists, but especially Livius An- 
dronicus, in his translation of the ‘Odyssey,’ had 
made the people familiar with the KvcAwy, whose 
distinguishing feature was his one eye in his 
forehead. Now such a collocation of sounds 
as cucl does not exist in Latin, and so popular 
etymology had little difficulty in Latinizing 
Kvciwy into cocles, of course with the meaning 
‘one-eyed.’ Strictly speaking, the most sacred 
laws of language could be defied in this way 
only by the rude and unlettered, whose in- 
elegancies of speech gradually become good 
and creditable usage. The classical period of 

* This very word Tensaurus is an instance of popular 
etymology, coming from Uyvavpos, but with a play on 





tensus and @rum, the underlying thought being ev 
tensum aurum, that is, ‘a whole mountain of gold,’ 
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Latin presents few creations of popular ety- 
h words are usually instances 
This is th 
period in which foreign words were admitted 
into the Latin ce . freely and with 
out change. The third, or post-classical period, 
is the period of 
etymologist flourished 

A few instances of words which are the pro- 
ductions of popular etymology may not be un- 


mology, and suc 
of perverse or mi staken learning. 
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"7 in reroorw 


decay, and in it the popular 
ike the green-bay tree 


interesting. 

Medius fidivs, the oath, was explained for 
merly in two ways, either as me Ards filivs, a 
mongrel! creation, having, besides, a change of 
d to 1 on the assumption that dius stands for 
deus or divus, At present the word is ex 
plained as the eyuivalent of wa Ata micro. It 
then goes back to the time when the nomina 
tive of Jupiter was still Diovis Pater and still 
preserved its initial D. Weé Dioris fidivs means 
then, ‘‘ May the God of truth punish me if 1] 
lie.” The common people forgot the origin of 
the phrase, ascribed the first part of it to 
médius, and.of course, shortened the originally 
long mé, the accusative of ego. 

We have all 
questioned if all know the origin of the word 
In middle 


which was changed in mor 


been bachelors, but it may | 


Latin the word was ha ari 

recent times int 
baccalaureus. In this shape the dominant 
idea is Jaureus: the fatted calf is being crown 
ed with laurel. 


in good Latin the word should be raceala: ius, 


This is popular etymology, as 


and should mean the ‘keeper of a dairy,’ or else 
‘cow-herd,’ interpretations humiliating enough 
to the pride of the average college graduate. 
More peculiar still is the origin of the word 
elementum, which heretofore, as a dernier res- 
sort, has been referred in some way to alimen- 
tum fromalere, ‘to nourish.’ Itseems, though, 
that itis a word formed precisely as is the word 
alphabet (‘AAga-Ber-ov), Or Our Own Abe's, only 
the letters 7, m,n are preferred to the initial 
letters of the alphabet. The word, 
really el-em-en-fum, a popular creation intend 


then, is 


ed to supplant in every way the Greek orocyeta 
The origin of the word was soon forgotten, and 
was referred to the long list of words ending in 
mentuin, like docuimentiuin. 
Pubeda, a late Latin word that 
vived to our times, means 


has not sur 
‘a clownish fellow,’ 
or ‘clodhopper,’ and comes from Sovra:da (a 
cusative of Bovras, not c»w-herd, but a ‘ big 
boy’); indeed, Varro has it in the form by; 
da. Sut the people preferred to refer it to th 
Latin pubes, the dominant idea being the lusti 
ness of youth arrived at the age ol pubs rts 
As an instance of perverse or mistaken analogy 
may be cited Duhse qua@ (trond Bovx«edos), formed 
on the analogy of sub-sequus—a—um. The 
Greek mpoSocnis Means an instrument for pi 
viding food, and is usually referred to the trunk 
of anelephant. The people preferred to regard 
the mpoBooxis of an elephant as a ‘fly-brusl 
thinking of prohibe ve niuscas, just as the N 
called a horse’s tail muscariion, and so they 
changed mpoBorKis first to Proiirose is and then to 
promuscis, 

As an instance of the change of a man’s 
name into a woman's name may be cited the 
nam> of the venerable seer of Thebes, Teipecias 
In Latin it appeared as Tiresias and Teresias, 
but among the vulgar the nominative Teres 
and Jiresia is beyond doubt. It is found ever 


in Seneca’s ** Oedipus.” The people, 


mistaking 
the gender of the word, gave it to girls, and so 
it happens that Therese is the same as Tecpeoias 
But let us turn to Greek. The devil isa per 
sonage interesting to most of us for various 


reasons, and the origin of the word ought to 
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stand, a square table, and all sorts of furniture. 
Now when that comes, what are you to do? 
They have been at the expense of paying for 
an exhibition for their neighbors to see, and 
they feel that it would be unneighborly if 
they did not step to the door and look out and 
see the things carried past, and there goes your 
congregation, Sometimes unusual interrup- 
tions happen. I remember once a. woman 
put her head in the door. Women do not 
come to these chapels often—I am very glad 
they do not. That woman put her head in at 
the door, and I saw danger. She glared round 
the place, and then she spied one man, and she 
shouted out something at him: ‘Come out of 
that!’ and, friends, he came out of that, ina 
big hurry, too, He disturbed us very con- 
siderably. It was not the woman so much as 
the man. We all pitied him as he went out.” 





Most Reverend John Hughes, First Archbishop 
of New York. By Rev. Henry A. Brann, 
D.D., Rector of St. Agnes’s Church. [Ma- 
kers of America.] Dodd, Mead & Co, 

Ir is a hberal construction of the serial subject, 
‘“‘ Makers of America,” that calls for a Life of 
Archbishop Hughes, but no more liberal than 
that which called for one of Bishop White 
in the same series. Each in turn was an eccle 
siastic who did good service to his own particu- 
lar church. Archbishop Hughes was certainly 
a providential man, in the sense that he was ad- 
mirably adapted to the situation in which he 
found himself. He had great force of will, 
loved controversy better than his life, and was 
possessed of a hearty, genial, vehement per- 
sonality that made him a natural leader of 
men. When he was made assistant bishop of 
New York in 1838, the Roman Catholic Church 
was having its day of small things and internal 
troubles. In the whole diocese there were only 
forty priests and twenty churches. But the 
tide of Irish immigration was running fast, and 
hardly could any one have done more than 
Hughes did to economize its force for the turn- 
ing of his ecclesiastical mill. He interested 
himself in educational schemes and matters of 
organization in the liveliest manner. Before 
his death the Roman Catholic Church was to 
all intents and purposes the State church of 
New York city and hardly less so of the State 
of New York. Meantime there was real ser- 
vice in his strenuous and persistent demand 
for the division of the school-fund in such a 
way that the Roman Catholics might have 
their proportionate part for the maintenance 
of their parochial schools. He never carried 
his point, but he did much to force the public 
mind to the perception that the partisan Pre- 
testant position was untenable, and that only 
on the ground of a complete secularization of 
the school system could the Roman Catholic 
claim be fairly met and overborne. 

Dr. Brann’s Life of the Archbishop is more of 
the nature of a fulsome eulogy than of a judi- 
cious biography. It has no literary value. 
Sometimes its praise begets the opposite effect 
to that desired. For example (p. 102), ‘‘ He 
was conscious of all his powers, and felt that 
no antagonist was his superior”; (p. 120) 
‘‘Such was the Archbishop’s confidence in his 
own popularity and certainty of the fear 
which even the most desperate radicals had of 
his courage.” Dr. Brann claims for him the 
honors of an anti-slavery career; if rightfully, 
his influence on the Irish 


infinitesimal. But in truth his anti-slavery 
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Clay died in June of that year. It was proba- 


bly in 1832. Whenever it was, he ‘‘ voted the 
more readily,” he says, ‘* because his con- 
gregation were opposed to him, and some 
of them had almost threatened him.” Dr. 
Brann’s variant is, ‘‘in opposition to the 
wishes and the threats of a whole congrega- 
tion.” There was a time, in 1841, when the 
Irish people sent over an anti-slavery petition 
of 60,000 names, with O’Connell’sat the head, to 
their countrymen in America. No one did so 
much as Hughes, then Bishop of New York, to 
break the force of that petition, and, by conse- 
quence, to make the Irish Catholics of America 
a pro-slavery body. ‘I am no friend of 
slavery,” he wrote, ‘* but I am still less friene- 
ly to any attempt of foreign origin to abolish 
it.” Dr. Brann writes that, after studying 
slavery in Cuba and the South, ‘his views be- 
came quite moderate,” and we all know what 
that means. After the outbreak of the war he 
took the Northern side with so much ardor 
that he must have done something to encou- 
rage a loyal spirit among the people of his 
When the riots broke out in 1863, 
Gov. Seymour appealed to him, but he was too 
near his end to make himself felt to an ap- 
preciable degree. 


charge. 





Corot. The Barbizon School of Painters.—I. 
By David Croal Thomson, author of ‘ The 
Life of Bewick,’ ‘The Life of Phiz,’ ete. 
With fifty illustrations. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1892. 

THE illustrations of this volume, whether half- 

tones, woodcuts, or etchings, are very good, and 

give very nearly as much of Corot as is reduci- 
ble to black and white—not the best of him, but 
still a good deal. This is the more fortunate as 
the text affords very little help in understand- 
ing his genius. Mr. Thomson seems to have some 
notion of the quality of Corot’s art, but he has 
not the rare talent of putting into words his 
knowledge of artistic aims and methods—the 
talent of translating subtle technical qualities 
into language—which marks the few true art 
critics. His criticism is very elementary, and 
consists, besides the usual remarks about poetry 
and sentiment, in stating that Corot is hard to 
understand, while giving little aid to under- 
standing him, and that an education which 
the author hardly attempts to supply is 
necessary to the enjoyment of his pictures. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s little essay, in her ‘ Six 

Portraits,’ is every way better. Corot’s simple 

biography, which she gives in a couple of 

pages, Mr. Thomson, by dint of a loose, dis- 
cursive, and sometimes slipshod style, manages 

to expand to five chapters without adding a 

single important fact, and he nowhere ap- 

proaches the merit of her exposition of Corot’s 
painting. 

Distinct errors are not uncommon. On p. 16 
Mr. Thomson says of the Prix de Rome: ‘‘ Not 
that the age for competition is limited, but that 
few painters over thirty care to compete.” 
The age for competition is limited to thirty 
years, and it has recently been proposed to re- 
duce the limit of age to twenty-five years. Of 
Corot’s panels for the Church of St. Nicholas 


, du Chardonnet in Paris he says: ‘* One repre- 


population was | 
| a new subject in Catholic art! 


sentiments were of that feeble and apolo- | 


getic sort which strengthened the prc-slav- 
ery party. To exercise political influence he 
thought ‘at once endangering and degrac- 
ing his influence as a priest.” He voted only 
once, and then for Henry Clay. When that 
vas is not clear—Dr. Brann says in 1852, but 


sents the baptism of the infant Christ ”"—surely 
The ‘Orpheus 
Greeting the Morn” he calls ‘* Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” and says: * The figures occupy the 
right in the foreground, and the Elysian fields, 


which fill the background, are painted in a | 





rious instances in this book—once where the 
author describes Corot’s ‘‘Wood Nymph” as 
‘‘a woman seated after bathing drawing on 
her stockings,” there being, as the illustration 
clearly shows, no stocking at all in the case; 
and, again, where M. Théophile Silvestre, whom 
he quotes, describes the scene of the ‘St. Se- 
bastian” as ‘‘the heart of a mysterious wood” 
and asa “gloomy spot where no prying eye 
could discover” the executioners. In fact, the 
saint is represented as lying in a road, down 
which the executioners are seen retreating in 
the distance, and the ‘‘mysterious wood” con- 
sists of half-a-dozen large trees growing in 
rather open order on the hillside. 

Two specimens of the English of which Mr. 
Thomson is capable may as well be given: 
‘**Our reproduction opposite will give some ide; 
of its merit, which, in Corot’s own eyes and in 
the judgment of many of his friends, was his 
Jinest picture in the semi-classic style” (p. 40). 
‘*The ‘Shepherdess Reading,’ which was pes- 
sibly an effort in the direction of Jean-Fran- 
cois Millet, but one which Corot did not fortu- 
tunately strive too hard to attain” (p. 49), Of 
course the italics are ours. 

In reprinting this life from the author's 
larger work on ‘ The Barbizon School’ it would 
surely have been worth while to remove such 
references to matters not included in the vo!- 
ume as those on pp. 17 and 20. The lists of 
Corot’s pictures exhibited at the Salon, and of 
the ‘‘ pictures and finished studies” sold after 
his death, are useful. 





The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merece in Modern Times. By W. Cunning- 
ham, Tooke Professor in King’s College, 
London. Cambridge, Eng.: University Press: 
New York: Macmillan. 1892. 

Ovt of the ferment of what is called ** the his- 

torical movement’ among economists, one 

most satisfactory result is beginning to make 
its appearance, and that is an increased atten- 
tion to economic history itself. And the inte- 
rest which the subject is attracting is added to 
by its evident importance not only for the ecc- 
nomist, but also for the historians of constitu- 
tional machinery and of legal forms. It is 
coming to be seen that many a question hotly 
disputed, such as the origin of municipal gov- 
ernment in the Middle Agesor the character of 
medizval tribunals, involves another and more 
primary question—that of the nature of the 
daily life of the men who lived under the insti- 
tutions. Already at several German univer- 
sities, notably at Berlin and Strassburg, 
steady work is being done in the way of re- 
search ; at two or three American universities 
regular courses of lectures are being given, and 

one of them has gone so far as to establish a 

chair of economic history. In England, with 

its greater rigidity of academic organization, 
things have moved more slowly ; yet even at 

Oxford and Cambridge the subject has of late 

received a certain ‘‘ recognition” in the regu- 

lations for examination, although these regu- 
lations, so far, are little more than benevolent 
aspirations. 

Mr. Cunningham has long been the persistent 


771 pp. 


critic of the methods of economic reasoning 


dominant in Cambridge under the influence of 
Prof. Marshall. As to the merits of this con- 
troversy two opinions are, of course, possible. 
But Mr. Cunningham has at the same time 


| been one of the most indefatigable teachers of 


silvery tone very subtie and wonderful.” The 


inability of some people to describe a picture 
actually before them is shown in two other cu- 
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English economic history; he has inspired a 
number of the younger men and women at 
Cambridge to do original work—among them 
Lamond, whose excellent edition of 
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‘Walter of Henley’ appeared so shortly be- 
fore her untimely death; and his own small 
treatise on ‘The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce,’ issued in 1882, has been most 
useful as a text-book. This book is the germ 
of the substantial treatise under the same title, 
of which the first volume, devoted to the Early 
and Middle Ages, appeared in 1800, and of 
which the second volume is now before us. Its 
appearance is contemporary with Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s appointment to the Professorship of 
Economic Science and Statistics at King’s Col- 
lege, which was founded in honor of the dis- 
tinguished statistician Tooke, and filled for 
many years by Thorold Rogers. Like some 
other economic professorships in Great Britain, 
the emoluments of the chair are, we under- 
stand, even lighter than its duties; but the 
governing body has done well to maintain the 
traditions of historical investigation which 
have gathered round it. 


The work is characterized by great width of | 


treatment. Dividing into epochs the story of 
English economic activity (and it may be re- 
marked that ‘industry and commerce” are 
terms far too narrow for its range), Mr. Cun- 
ningham considers in turn in each epoch the 


progress of agriculture, of manufactures, of | 


trade, and of economic opinion, and, in the later 
periods, of shipping, colonies, poor relief, and 
finance. In every part of his subject Mr. Cun- 
ningham has, if not an exhaustive, at any rate 
a very surprising command of the English 
literature pertaining to it; not, however, of 
the French and German literature on similar 
movements abroad. 


properly understood only as part of the evolu- 
tion of western Europe. But it was perhaps a 
necessary omission if Mr. Cunningham was to 
cover his enormously wide field in a moderate 
number of years. He is not always convincing: 
there are traces of undue haste; and he some- 
times speaks with assurance upon matters on 
the outskirts of his theme where he is imperfect- 
ly acquainted with the evidence. Thus, he de- 
scribes the removal of the Acadians in language 
which he would probably not have used had he 
been acquainted with Parkman’s ‘ Montcalm 
and Wolfe’; and again, he contrasts the com- 
mercial policy of England and Holland in the 
eighteenth century with a serene disregard of 
recent inquiries into Dutch commercial history. 
One cannot help thinking, moreover, that his 
constant preoccupation with one idea—that of 
governmental regulation—leads him to lay 
emphasis on the less important aspects of the 
phenomena before him, and prevents his draw- 
ing with a firm hand the broad outlines of eco- 
nomic organization. This tendency is strength- 
ened by the unduly prominent place among his 
authorities which he gives to the statute-book. 
Legislation necessarily deals largely with the 


new and unusual; the quiet, uneventful pro- | 


gress of established industries passes unnoticed : 
so that a narrative based chiefly on acts of Par- 
liament is apt to seem jerky and miscellaneous. 
Still, when every deduction is made, the work 
is a remarkable achievement. It will put the 
student on the track of the evidence for each of 
the hundred and one topics with which it deals; 
it will present opinions to him which, if far 
from being final, at any rate deserve attention 
and stimulate thought; and upon a very large 
cantle of the ground covered—on the eighteenth 
century and the early decades of the present 

it will for some time remain the foremost au 
thority. 
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Now its theory implies inspection, the removal 


and care of the infected, detention to include 
only the time during which the disease may 
develop, and especially and particularly the 


complete purification of all disease-bearing 


arrier, merchan- 
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telligently 
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like an appropriate measure 


and adequately equipped against 


invasion of foreign disease in anything 


Very curiously, 
the real cause of this unpreparedness is a ques 
tion of politics—of politics in its better mean 
ing as statesmanship, and in its inverted sense 


as spoils. On the ground that it 


lat if Was not ex 
pressly delegated to the Federal Government, 


the States have contended that the authority 
affairs of 
spective boundaries is a 


to regulate 


nature of internal police powers 


to follow from that that to the State alone be 


longed the authority to repel foreign diseas: 
From that was deduced the right of the State 
to lay quarantine charges as an incident o s 


power to establish quarantine; an 


been held by the United States Supreme Court 
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to be constitutional. 
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langer sufficiently I ul to threaten national 
interests, and to State jealousy just indicated 
Everybody's business is nobody's; and the spur 
ellow has not | sharp enough to 
stil t eep- lying itres of pubhe life 
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The nearest approach to sanitary action by 








Congress was in the establishment of the Na 
ti Board of Health, an advisory lexiv, 
which. by its organic law, remained in a state 
f suspended animation until an appeal by 
State authority for help aroused it inte activi 
ty Upon that board were some of the ablest 
and most inco:ruptible scientific men, and its 
work at Memphis alone was a complete justifl 
cation of its being But, under the influence 
fan hostility that could allege no fault, Con 
gress cut off its moderate appropriation, which 
indeed, was never to be drawn upon except 
when the Board was actively engaged A pen 
niless baard is ef proferea niht as such 








the National Board has a theoretical existence 
still In view of its actual character (for its 
compositi Was exceptionally happy, and its 
work in the field and through its reports was 
brillant), the opposition was fanatical and ig 
noble, 4 lima, ar g other matters, dis 
crimination against local and especially South 
ern commerce at the dictation of Eastern ca 
pitalists., But, with changing times, men who 
once assailed all Federal interference, and who 
attributed contemptible motives to those whom 
the arraigned, are now " Pedera 
uid rl ? essity s ho serv Ss patent 
and the authority of ¢ ~ the premises 
CTIIS ASSLT 

The Gov t provides a ‘ } ‘ 
t id \ n stress As W as ft tect 
the reve It als untaits juestioned 
at body of disciplined 1 Whose sole duty is 
to save the shipwrecked As t revet t 
ters sail the coastwise seas fo nm © those 
afloat. so the Life-Savi Serv holds the 
shore itself unc stant watch and guard 
These sent s of humanity, who keeq pa 
literal and unint pt rat against Visible 
peril, are an adequate precedent for the estab 
lishment by the nation of sanitary stations 
armed against incoming disease, Rescue from 
the sea affects only the rescued, protection 
from disease neerns the conn ty To de 
pend on Stat arantines to } ect the coun 
try would be like expecting of the Confederacy 
that prece i the Constitution an efficient 
gceneral Government W het State would 
be vigorous and pul spirit 1dozen might 
be potent and u ‘ ed. Uniform or at 
least suflicient intelligence and energy at all 
the f ifler POSsts Is Necessary for the safety of 
tl ter I These it is impossible to secure 
nder t liverse influences that must prevail 
l ler the present regime, the quarantine 
mainta ibvl siana at the mouth of the 
Mississippi is, we repeat, the only one equal to 
the re ements 

The quarantine service should be adequately 
ficered on a single and unmixed  profes- 
sional basis, under Federal appointment, with 
no other local association than acquaintance 
with t seases hike iv to see k entrance to the 


port. The positions should be held during effi- 


ency, and the salaries, adequate to secure 
mpetent en, should be a charge on the 
muntry larg The vast interior should 
not look to the seaboard States to bear the 
burden alone. The station that has protected 
New Urleans for eight years and at the same 


time has made possible a summer commerce 
with the West Indies, is evidence that an effec- 
be main 
tained at small relative expense of money, labor, 
For this practical 
demonstration sanitarians acknowledge indebt 


tive quarantine of disinfection can 


and, above all, of time. 
edness to Dr. Joseph Holt, sometime President 
f the Board of Health of that State. With 
the plan pointed out, multiplication of sta- 
tions should be simple. 


< 
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Treatise on the Law of Insurance, Fire, 
Life, Accident, and Marine. By George 
Richards, 2ded. Banks & Brothers. 


Mr. RICHARDS styles himself on his title-page 
first a member of the New York Bar, and 
then a lecturer in the Law School of Columbia 
College ; nor is this preference lost sight of by 
the reader, for not only is the book essentially 
for the use of New Yorkers, in spite of its his- 
torical scope, but it is noticeably the work of a 
member of the bar rather than a pure theorist. 
The first chapter contains a sketch of the ob- 
ject, rise, and outgrowth of the law of insur- 
ance, which embraces not only the evolution of 
the different systems of insurance, fire, life, 
and marine, but of single institutions, like that 
of the Lloyds, and information as to the prin- 
cipal companies in this country in the various 
branches of insurance, in a manner most unlike 
the abstraction of the ordinary law treatise. 
The man of affairs will be interested to find in 
this same chapter much very readable infor- 
mation relative to the distinctions between 
stock and mutual companies ; the formation of 
mortuary tables; the creation of a reserve; and 
the risk in ‘‘benevolent” organizations, re- 
sponsible, so long as they violate no State law, 
merely to their own regulations. 

The remainder of the book is clear, brief, and 
orderly, and contains a valuable review of 
marine insurance, hitherto little touched upon. 
In addition to the text there is a compendium 
of leading cases relating to it (the author be- 
ing of the belief that both case and text-book 
systems have their merits, and preferring a 
combination of them), and also characteristic 
statutes relating to different points of insurance 
law, taken from the different States, with 





which gives the close of the book as practical a 
nature as the beginning. 

It is interesting to note that the author has 
been compelled to restrict himself to the three 
great branches of insurance (accident insur- 
ance being classed with life insurance), and 
eannot follow its minor branches, which now 
insure against lightning, tornadoes, hail-stones, 
boiler explosions, injuries to plate-glass, de- 
faults on the parts of trustees, employees, etc., 
defects to real-estate titles, and credit in trade. 
An index, which was wanting in the first edi- 
tion, has been supplied with the second. 
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The Nation. 
SCOTT’S 
WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. 


Sir Walter Scott has stamped his genius on an en- 
tire country and language, and by many is consi- 
dered to stand first of all the world’s great novelists. 

The Waverley Novels are read by millions, and in 
every civilized country in the world, but hitherto 
they have never been properly illustrated. 

This edition will be enriched, at a cost of over 
$40,000, with proof impressions on imperial Japanese 
paper, of 300 original etchings from paintings by 
celebrated artists, among whom are many members 
of the Royal Society for the promotion of Fine Arts 
in Scotland, and such masters as Sir J. E. Millais, 
R.A., R. W. Macbeth, R.A., Lockhart, Gordon 
Browne, Pettie, Lalauze, Lefort, Teyssonnieres, 
ete., ete. 

It will be edited by Andrew Lang, the greatest 
English critic and Bibliographer, who will furnish 
critical introductions, glossaries, and notes to each 
novel, supplementing the author’s own notes and 
prefaces. 

Mr. Lang was granted access to Scott's private 
library at Abbottsford through the courtesy of the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, to whom this edition is 
dedicated. 

This is the most magnificent edition ever made 
of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open 
page; the margins ample, and the paper a beautiful 
natural tint. The volume will be a small 8vo, easy to 
handle, and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
slightly trimmed. Complete in 48 volumes, issued 
at the rate of about 2 volumes per month, at $2.50 
per volume. 

Also, 500 copies printed on Holland hand-made pa- 
per, with 50 additional illustrations, making a total 
of 350, and bound in half leather, gilt tops, at $5.00 
per volume. 


{EXTRACT FROM THE LONDON TIMES. | 

“It would be difficult to find in these days a more 
competent and sympathetic editor of Scott than his 
countryman, the brilliant and versatile man of let- 
ters who has undertaken the task. 

* The illustrations by various competent hands are 
beautiful in themselves and beautifully executed, 
and, altogether, this edition of the Waverley Novels 
bids fair to become the classical edition of the great 
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Scottish classic.” 


Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, 
page, and paper, with sample illustration, sent on 
application. 
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PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 

*.* Also, a few sets still remain unsold 
of our limited editions, uniform with above, 
of Thackeray, in 30 vols.; Dickens, 48 vols. ; 
Bulwer, 3? vols.; Vietor Hugo, 30 vofs.; 
Dumas, 49 vols., which are offered at an 
advance above the original price of pub- 


lication. 
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The Campaign of Waterloo. 
A ey History. By Joun C. Ropes. 8vo, $2.50 
net, 


_ ‘*He describes the campaign in all its details, tak- 
ing up all the disputed points and examining them 
in the light of newer documentary and _ historical 
evidence, It is difficult to see what more could be 
added, or what could be omitted to make it a more 
authoritative work.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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A supplementary volume containing the most com- 
plete series of maps of the battlefield ever engraved, 
showing the varying positions of the three armies 
during the campaign. 


14 maps. 16x22 inches. 
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A Play in Four Acts. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

‘* Sir Edwin's treatment of his theme is marked by 
the same qualities which have made his reputation. 
The poetry is characteristic. It is always graceful, 
pleasing, and melodious.’°—Chicago Tribune. 


The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph 


By Henry M. Fiextp, D.D. With portrait. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Dr. Field here presents in an entirely revised and 
rewritten form the interesting story of the great in- 
ternational cable enterprise, in which his brother, 
the late Cyrus W. Field, was the principal actor. 


Blackfoot and Pawnee. 

Two books giving the stories current among these 
Indian tribes and accounts of their customs and 
daily life, told in the exact language of the Indians 
themselves as the tales were narrated to the author, 
Mr. GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 

BLACKFOOT LODGE TALES, Te ->~*Y of a Prai- 
rie People. Cr. 8vo, $1 75 


PAWNEE HERO STORIES AND FOLK-TALES. 
With notes on the Origin, Customs and Character 
of the Pawnee people. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, $1.75. 


«In the Three Zones. 
By F. J. Stmson (J. 8. of Dale). 12mo, $1.00. 

Under the above happy title. Mr. Stimson has com- 
bined three stories, ‘‘ Dr. Materialismus,”’ ‘* An Ala- 
bama Courtship,” and ‘“* Los Caraquenos,” quite dis- 
tinct in character and varied in interest, the scenes 
of which, as the title implies, are laid in three zones. 

Wdition of Mr. Stimson’s Sentimental Calen- 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 


New 
dar. 


Froebel : 


And Education by Self-Activity. By H. CouRTHOPE 
Bowen, of Cambridge. Great Educators Series. 
12mo, $1.00 net. 

The lively interest at present taken in the kinder- 
garten movement gives to this book a special value. 
It is both biographical and descriptive, giving a full 
account of the life and work of Froebel and tracing 
the development of the kindergarten movement from 
its origin. 


The Higher Criticism of the Hexa- 
teuch. 
By Cuarwes A. Briaes, D.D. 8vo, $1.75. 


“Professor Briggs has designedly prepared this 
work for the general public, and it is marked by 
lucidity of statement, elaborate and careful reason- 
ing, and satisfactory summaries of all the different 
lines of thought that lead up to the great centra 
problem.’’"—Boston Beacon. 





«* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


(CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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